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than teach facts. It guides and trains young Americans fo be the 
right kind of citizens. 
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the need of a textbook treating from the objective viewpoint the entire subject matter of 
Psychology. Professor Watson in his text has endeavored to put before college students 
and students of medicine a concise statement of the data, terminology and methods employed 
in objective Psychology. It is not a polemic against othei psychological positions. | It 
maintains throughout a constructive attitude, employing, of course, where possible, the 
material that has been gathered by objective methods. IT DOES N¢ IT, HOWEVER, 
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of the High School. 


“A contribution of unusual merit. . . . It 
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in the discussion of the subject.”—President 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE SAL- 
ARY SITUATION 


DurING the past year or more the gen- 





eral agitation through the press for higher 
pay for teachers has been resulting in a 
more or less general improvement in the 
condition of those in publie schools, and in 
a much less general and uniform manner, 
also that of the teachers in colleges and 
universities. As many of the latter insti- 
tutions are not only independent of each 
other, but of any central state control, this 
inequality in meeting the general and quite 
uniform increase in all living expenses is 
perhaps not surprising. As with individ- 
uals, so with institutions, the speed of re- 
actions to changing conditions will differ, 
though the moral responsibility of meet- 
ing the existing needs with appropriate rec- 





ognition rests alike on them all. 

The extent to which several prominent 
colleges and universities have increased the 
salaries of their faculties indicates that 
with little exception they have all been 
guided by sincere desires not only to better 
the condition of the teacher, but to revive 
in his heart the old hope that, after all, his 
chosen profession might yet provide a 
means of livelihood, and possibly an ocea- 
sional nest egg for his later years of de- 
ereased productiveness. But such im- 
provement is still so rare that to all but the 
most optimistic it is only a hope and one 
so very far from fulfillment that it has be- 
come one of the standard subjects for the 
joke writers of the daily press. 

Dollars talk just as truly in the little 
world of the college teacher as in the great 
commercial struggles. This is being rec- 
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ognized by college and university boards 
of trustees for several reasons, which may 
be summarized quite briefly. 

1. Almost any teacher of fair ability 
can double or triple his income by entering 
work other than teaching. For a long time 
lovalty and love of his chosen profession 
have kept the college teacher on his job, 
but the pressing necessities of mere sus- 
tenance and the attractive offers on all 
sides are becoming competing factors that 
neither he nor his college can overlook. 

2. Perhaps other colleges, for whatever 
reason, have already read the signs of the 
times and have increased the salaries of 
their faculty members and offered unique 
inducements to teachers elsewhere, until 
the college that hesitates is lost. The fact 
of a limited endowment, ete.. is no excuse, 
for, as ably stated by Professor Passano, 
just as upon the directors of any other 
great business organization that is to sur- 
vive and thrive, it is here incumbent upon 
the trustees to see that the needed funds 
are provided.' 

3. The two arguments made above are 
pertinent as never before for the simple rea- 
son that the teacher like any one else must 
live, not merely exist. Under the unprec- 
edented stresses of the late war period, the 
time-worn ‘‘pot-boiling’’ side occupations 
of many a college teacher have proved so 
pitifully inadequate that the restless, 
hungry soul within his all but hungry 
body has reached out in all directions, and 
has found—sometimes—that which seemed 
like sympathy and suggested helpfulness, 


1 ScHOOL AND Society, May 3, 1919, p. 528. 
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in the more or less organized social unrest 
characterizing each new day. 

However, the fact that practically all 
institutions do have only limited means for 
immediate use in the relief of the teacher, 
is not overlooked by him, and his apprecia- 
tion of an added percentage on his salary 
is very real so long as he feels that the ad- 
vance was made in sincerity. I think I 
am justified in saying that so long as the 
relation of salary to necessary living ex- 
pense is as close as it has become during 
the past year or so, all teachers, whether 
old or young, feel that there should be some 
basic per capita salary increase, or definite 
fractional advance in income, before those 
greater salary differences due to rank, ten- 
ure of office, ete., should receive exclusive 
attention. That many boards of trustees 
have already indicated their own belief in 
such a tenet, is proved by the nature of the 
distribution of the salary appropriations 
which they are reported to have made dur- 
ing the past couple of years. 

For example, Princeton advanced salar- 
ies 25 per cent.;? Minnesota, about 15 per 
eent.;? Michigan, ‘‘30 per cent. for in- 
structors and assistant professors and 25 
per cent. for associate professors and full 
professors.’’** At Bryn Mawr, owing to 
the fact that living expenses had increased 
from 60 to 90 per cent., a campaign was 
started for an endowment that would pro- 
vide a salary increase of about 25 per 
eent.© ‘‘The trustees of Vassar College 
have announced an inerease in salaries 
ranging from 50 per cent. in the lowest 
grade to 124 per cent. for full professors. 
It applies to all teachers who have served 


2 Cleveland Plain Dealer, October 23, 1919. 

8 SCHOOL AND Society, August 2, 1919, p. 139. 

4 Science, August 1, 1919, p. 111; also ScHoo. 
AND Society, August 9, 1919, p. 169. 

$’ScHOOL AND Society, October 11, 1919, p. 427. 





the college a year or more.’’* From the 
University of Mississippi comes a report 
that ‘‘the salaries of professors and other 
members of the teaching force ... have been 
uniformly raised on a scale of about fifty 
per cent.’’* ‘‘An inerease in salary, 
amounting to twenty-five per cent. was 
granted to all of the instructors and pro- 
fessors in five of the schools of Western 
Reserve University, at the annual meeting 
of the board of trustees.’’* That the pro- 
fessors of Harvard University might receive 
salaries which would enable ‘‘them to live 
with reasonable comfort in the compara- 
tively modest scale which their position 
ealls for, and give to their children as good 
an education as they received themselves,’’ 
President Lowell recently recommended a 
25 per cent. increase in their salaries.® 

In other schools the actual or proposed 
increases have not all been so uniform. 
For example, Provost Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, recently an- 
nounced that ‘‘all full-time instructors, as- 
sistant professors and professors whose 
regular salaries do not exceed $4,000, will 
receive an increase of 25° per cent. 
All whose salaries are between $4,000 and 
$6,000 will receive an increase of 20 per 
cent., and those whose salaries are $6,000 
and over will receive an increase of 10 per 
cent.’’?° 

Unfortunately, all college teachers do not 
receive as good salaries as do those in the 
University of Pennsylvania, but in many 
other institutions the trend is in the same 
direction. Thus, ‘‘a general increase in the 
salaries of the members of the faculty of 
Amherst College has been voted by the 


6 Science, September 26, 1919, p. 304. 

7 Science, September 26, 1919, p. 304. 

8 SCHOOL AND Socrety, July 5, 1919, p. 18. 

® New York Times, June 30, p. 15, col. 5. 

10 Amer, Educ., June, 1919, p. 462; also ScHooL 
AND Society, May 31, 1919, p. 656. 
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board of trustees. The seale of instructors, 
now $1,200—-$1,500, is increased to $1,2 
$2,000; that of associate professors, which 
is now $1,600-$2,000, is increased to $2,000— 
$3.000; that of professors, which is now 
$3,000, and upwards, is increased to $3,200 
and upwards.’’™ 

Again, Cornell has granted a quite gen- 
eral salary increase. ‘‘All instructors, all 
assistant professors and some professors 
will benefit by the general raise in the 
scale, which will add twenty to thirty-three 
per cent. to their salaries. The more highly 
paid professors are not affected by the gen- 
eral sealing up of salaries, but the board 
has instructed the budget committee to in- 
vestigate the possibility of raising not only 
the minimum but the normal pay of the 
professor’s grade.’’** As a temporary 
means of meeting the exigencies of the 
situation, until an enlarged endowment 
could be secured, Brown University adopted 
the bonus plan, by which a 20 per cent. ad- 
dition was made for the present year to the 
salaries of all faculty members who had 
served two or more years.’* At Wisconsin 
‘‘honuses ranging from $50 to $200 each, 
have been granted in general to instruct- 
ors and professors whose salaries are less 
than $2,500, and in a few cases to men of 
higher rank.’’** At Yale ‘‘the salary scale 
adopted represents a twenty-five per cent. 
inerease over the existing scale of salaries 
for instructors, and a $500 increase over 
the normal seale for assistant professors.’’*® 
In discussing ‘‘the continued lagging of 
the salary list behind the increased cost of 
living,’’ President Wheeler, of the Univer- 
sity of California, expressed the opinion 


11 SCHOOL AND Society, May 17, 1919, p. 596. 
12 ScHOOL AND Society, June 14, 1919, p. 713. 
28 SCHOOL AND Society, August 29, 1919, p. 262. 
14 SCHOOL AND Society, August 23, 1919, p. 229. 
15 Amer. Educ., April, 1919, p. 368. 
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that the ‘‘increase must not average less 
than ten per cent.’’**® 

These examples are only a few of the 
many that could be listed. Their chief in- 
terest in the present discussion lies not so 
much in the fact that the news in each case 
is good news, as that they show a rather 
striking similarity in their general nature. 
Each indicates a belief in the perhaps sur- 
prising doctrine that to them that have the 
least, the most should be given, until a sal- 
ary level commensurate with present-day 
needs has been reached. And, since the ob- 
ject of the whole salary campaign has been 
to meet the higher costs of living, there is 
no question of providing luxuries, but only 
bare necessities, and it is to be observed 
that rank and length of service do not seem 
to play exclusive parts in determining 
whether or not these necessities shall be 
provided. 

We all like to feel, as we grow older in 
the teaching service, that each succeeding 
year adds something to our skill and use- 
fulness, and up to a certain extent this is 
probably true—but the most encouraging 
feature in the salary adjustment campaign 
is the interest shown in the younger men 
and women, the perhaps disproportionate 
betterment of the condition of these poten- 
tial departmental heads and leaders of the 
future—for they can become more valu- 
able only to the extent that their present 
needs are satisfied sufficiently to avert the 
otherwise certain uneasiness, which may 
result in disinterestedness, socialism or 
what-not. 

Thus, various solutions for the general 
difficulty confronting the colleges have 
been suggested, though they all necessarily 
center about the question of more salary. 
Endowments of large productive capacity 
are not expected to spring up over night, 


16 ScHOOL AND Society, March 22, 1919, p. 356. 
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even granting that 
are doing all they 


but in the meantime, 
many of the colleges 
can at present for the teacher—it is no 
wonder that he grows faint with waiting, 
or that, just as in the eases of 50,000 or 
more public-school positions that can be 
filled only with insufficiently trained and 
inexperienced teachers, so college and uni- 
versity positions can be kept filled only 
with a lowering of standards. Is it sur- 
prising, that as a result of the revelations 
of the war period, the industries have en- 
listed the and 


women at an expense to 


many of younger men 
the 


world greater than can be counted in the 


academic 


dollars and cents that would have provided 
the endowments necessary to keep them? 

It may be argued that one reason why 
college teachers are not better paid, is that 
they have not emphasized their needs with 
sufficient vigor. This is probably true, and 
partly due to the fact that not infrequently 
a few of the older and wealthier members 
of a faculty are responsible to a greater 
degree than they perhaps realize, for the 
salary scale and the consequent disadvan- 
tages under which some of their colleagues 
must live. Fortunately for the institution 
employing them, loyalty and lack of cooper- 
ation have prevented these latter from ma- 
king very loud demands for their rights. 
“_ found the same 
thing true among English teachers. ‘‘Pro- 
fessors are a silent and patient race, and 


British ss Professor’ sli 


the unfortunate men who have been try- 
ing to bring up a family on a salary often 
little over £300 a year have only too fre- 
quently allowed their sense of injustice to 
be stifled by the high- 
minded colleagues who are themselves un- 


indifferenees of 


married, or else have a long private income 
to which their professorial salary is but a 


pleasing appendage.’’?" 


17 SCHOOL AND Society, May 31, 1919, p. 659. 
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Truly, in the words of Dean Haskins, of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
of Harvard University, ‘‘We must face the 
fact that being a professor is becoming 
an expensive and difficult luxury.’’** For 
all such as may be of lower rank, or who are 
dependent on their salaries alone for the 
themselves and their families, 
not to be 


support of 
or who are so unfortunate as 
profiting members of the faculty of one of 
those schools well in the forefront in the 
salary reform—where a living wage for all 
is the first and great commandment—the 
only remaining solution, if they are to 
continue as members of their distinguished 
profession, seems to be that suggested re- 
cently by the New York Evening Post. 
‘If everything else fails, why not try the 
tipping system for college professors ?’’ 
E. H. Jonnson 
KENYON COLLEGE, 
GAMBIER, OHIO 


MILITARY TRAINING AND MANHOOD 
BUILDING 


Tue Chamberlain-Kahn Bill for a Uni- 
versal Service act formulated by the Mili- 
tary Training Camps Association and now 
pending at Washington, calls for six months 
of military training for all young men at 
eighteen or nineteen years of age with a 
preliminary three months’ training for all 
illiterates and thereafter for two successive 
periods of five years each in the First and 
Second Reserves of the Army with a very 
limited amount of training (not to exceed 
nine weeks in all) for the first period and 
no call in the second period except in the 
ease of impending or actual hostilities. 

The need of military preparedness has 
been sufficiently impressed upon the nation 
in our recent experience. To meet this need 
there are offered apparently the two alter- 
natives of a large standing army, on the 


18 Cleveland Plain Dealer, October 28, 1919. 
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one hand, or, a small standing army, on the 
other, supplemented by a Reserve Citizen 
Army resulting from a comprehensive sys- 
tem of military training. 

The weight of expert testimony seems to 
favor the second alternative and six months 
have been somewhat widely accepted as the 
minimum essential period. 

When the teacher is asked to consider the 
problem of preparedness his mind instine- 
tively turns to the effect of military train- 
ing upon the young manhood of the country 
and demands that any proposed plan should 
have inherent educational advantages. 
What can be done in connection with mili- 
tary training to assure the well-being of 
our youth? 

Experience in camp life in this country 
and abroad during the past two years has 
lead me to recognize at least four argu- 
ments for universal military training aside 
from the need for national defense and 
these four may roughly be described as the 
physical, civic, educatienal and vocational 
arguments for such a system. 

There is no need at this time to enter into 
any detailed consideration of the physical 
status of young men of military age as re- 
vealed by our war-time experience. We 
were all sufficiently impressed by the at- 
tested reports of physical deficiency in the 
youth who offered themselves voluntarily 
for military service or were brought into 
the service of the country by the Draft Act. 
To-day we recognize that by the proper 
handling of young men even for six months, 
a degree of bodily development and phys- 
ical training can be secured which will 
contribute enormously to our social and our 
economic welfare. Experts have pointed 
out that even this brief course in physical 
training at the age of eighteen or nineteen 
will establish results of permanent value 
in the manhood of the country. A knowl- 
edge of hygiene brought home again to our 
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young men at this age has proved of vital 
significance in army experience and is no 
less valuable in times of peace. Physical 
defects unnoticed have been diagnosed and 
largely corrected. It may be claimed with 
no undue exaggeration that six months’ of 
training will be a moral and an economic 
gain through increased physical welfare 
even if no other consideration were ad- 
duced. 

A better civie education may be reckoned 
a second argument for a Universal Service 
Act. In the development of good citizen- 
ship four elements are immediately discern- 
ible. 

1. There comes first the emotion of patri- 
otism and however else this may be fostered 
in the earlier years there is no question but 
that it was tremendously stimulated for our 
young men in the army and navy camps 
and stations in the past two years. Some- 
thing in the life itself, something in the 
thought of individual devotion to the coun- 
try’s need and something even in the minor 
details of each day’s routine, aroused and 
quickened in each service-man a thought 
and a feeling for the Nation first and for 
the individual afterwards. 

2. The second element is civie compre- 
hension, an understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of our political organi- 
zation and of the institutions which embody 
them. This kind of knowledge is impressed 
upon the pupils in our elementary and our 
secondary schools but only a fraction enjoy 
the advantages of our publie high schools 
and beyond question the great mass of our 
young men on the point of participating in 
the duties and rights of suffrage need a 
specific instruction which can be given with 
a great saving of time and effort in connec- 
tion with this proposed period of general 
training. In one of our army camps dur- 
ing the war 25,000 young soldiers were 
brought for three weeks into an intensive 
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course of instruction in national history, 
economics and politics which proved the 
great possibilities for civic training that can 
be realized much more fully now than in 
those months of intense military need. 

3. The third element is the sense of civic 
responsibility. Many ways are being em- 
ployed to develop this in our boys and girls, 
but so short is our actual achievement in 
compulsory schooling that practically all 
our young men of eighteen need greatly to 
have this sense again stimulated. There is 
much in the very procedure of training 
camps which leads to the development of 
this feeling of civie responsibility. The 
lesson which every young recruit learns of 
his own place and his own duty in the mili- 
tary organization can be paralleled for him 
in respect to civie responsibility by even a 
limited amount of teaching and of discus- 
sion at this age and under these surround- 
ings. 

4. The fourth element is what one may 
call good-fellowship. It represents a most 
vital feeling of social solidarity, the elimi- 
nation of any pseudo lines of distinction 
between economic or social groups within 
our country. Nearly five million young 
men developed this quality within the army 
and the navy more in the past months than 
hitherto in all the *history of the nation. 
Men from Texas mingled with men from 
Maine and men from Oregon, the young 
man from the country with the city clerk 
or mechanic with a resulting democratiza- 
tion and unity of feeling the value of which 
“an not be caleulated in terms of months 


or money. If there were no other reason 


for a Universal Service Act than the in- 
crease it may bring to American citizenship, 
that argument might be reckoned to suffice. 

The third educational opportunity which 
ean be realizec in connection with univer- 
sal military training might be represented 
by a nation-wide continuation school or- 
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ganized to the advantage of three distinct 
groups among our young men of this age. 
In the first group we find the amazing num- 
ber of illiterates. Despite our best efforts 
we shall have them like the poor always 
with us, if for no other reason on account of 
continued immigration from less advanced 
countries. The Chamberlain-Kahn Bill 
provides for a registration of these illiter- 
ates and a compulsory preliminary three 
months’ intensive training in the vernacu- 
lar to fit them not merely for their duties 
as soldiers, but in a more significant sense 
for their future responsibilities as citizens. 
Experience in our camps both here and 
abroad proves that in three months the for- 
eigner who can not speak, read or write 
the English language, the native-born il- 
literate of foreign parentage who can 
neither read nor write and in some cases 
hardly speak our tongue and the native 
born illiterate of American ancestry, black 
or white or red who can neither read nor | 
write English, can be made ready in this 
respect for his military training and can in © 
a majority of instanees be given such a 
start in ordinary schooling that with the 
addition of the further six months’ train- 
ing he is capable and enthusiastic for con- 
tinued self-directed progress later. The 
safety of the Republic lies in the intelli- 
gence of its citizens and much of our eco- 
nomie and social unrest and danger can be 
eliminated by even a moderate instruction 
of our most ignorant classes. 

The second group in this continuation 
school is made up of the young men who in 
early adolescence left the elementary school 
for the shop, the factory or the farm. All 
who have concerned themselves with any 
type of adult education in this or any other 
country will quickly reeognize the oppor- 
tunity that lies in six months of training 
where even the minor part of each day is 
devoted to stimulating what may be a per- 
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manent concern for the problems of our so- 
ciety whether they be political, social or 
economic. Just as physical training is in a 
peculiar sense timely for young men of 
eighteen or nineteen so also there is at this 
age the possibility of educational uplift in 
the few years that remain before the plas- 
ticity of youth and the susceptibility to 
various interests are entirely past. 

In the third group we find the young 
men who are just finishing our secondary 
schools. Some of these have made their vo- 
eational decision and are looking forward to 
professional training; many of them have 
not yet decided on their future occupations. 
For the first of these two classes the general 
features of six months of training can be so 
planned as to be of real assistance to their 
future studies. For the second class a well- 
planned scheme of military training will be 
of definite assistance in deciding toward 
what kinds of work their later studies are to 
be directed. If objection be made that the 
maximum of time which can be allotted to 
such training within the six months period 
ean hardly allow of any significant progress 
in general education the answer is that such 
general schooling as is effected will easily 
and most profitably be linked with the 
realization of the fourth argument for uni- 
versal military training. 

The fourth is the vocational argument. 
Just now a strong plea is made for enlist- 
ments in our army and navy on the basis of 
the occupational schooling which can be se- 
cured by the young man who comes into the 
service for a two-, three- or four-year 
period. Beyond a doubt, hereafter, the 
young man who is discharged from the 
army or the navy will find it to his decided 
economic advantage to have served his coun- 
try in this way if he utilizes rightly the 
educational opportunities which are open 
to him. Whether a significant vocational 
training is possible within a six months’ 
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period can not fairly be answered without 
considering for a moment the somewhat 
changed conditions under which our young 
men of eighteen or nineteen will presently 
have lived. Compulsory general schooling 
is a basic principle of our democracy. 
Compulsory vocational training in school 
or in the shop or factory or on the farm 
will in a little time be no less a definite 
article of our faith. One great state after 
another is providing continuation schools 
where wage-earning boys from fourteen to 
eighteen must attend for so many hours 
every week—hours taken from the work- 
ing day and duly considered in their pay 
checks. More and more within our public 
schools at public expense vocational guid- 
ance, and often at least pre-vocational in- 
struction, is furnished. If the principle 
of a Universal Service Act be adopted, the 
mass of our boys during their early wage- 
earning years will be lead more carefully 
to make their vocational decision in view of 
the opportunity for definite preparation 
which they will know lies ahead of them in 
their six months of military training. The 
possibility of economic advantage through 
occupational studies and practise within 
the six-months period is indicated by our 
war-time experience. We found that there 
is hardly a calling of civil life which does 
not underlie and even make a part of suc- 
eessful military undertakings. Skill in 
each one of many hundreds of peace-time 
pursuits was imperatively demanded for 
the upbuilding of a national army. Even 
if vocational training under a general serv- 
ice act were limited to strictly military 
purposes practically all of our young men 
would find within the cantonments a dis- 
cipline of the most direct and vital appli- 
eation to their future occupations. For 
one who reflects carefully on the whole 
problem it seems no extravagance to say 
that this fourth argument would of itself 
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justify the adoption of a Universal Service 
Act even if no extreme need of military 
preparedness is taken into account. 

Not without design has omission been 
made so far of any specific reference to 
moral culture. Obviously, it is a necessary 
by-product of any sound schooling whether 
this be of a general, civic, physical, voca- 
tional or military type. In all of these 
particulars the young man will profit by 
the proposed training and will thereby tend 
inevitably to the development of those de- 
sirable habits and standards which we sum 
up in the word character. 

The American mother who has weleomed 
in the past months her son back from serv- 
ice has found him level-eyed, upstanding, 
of increased physical and mental power. 
She has found in him an enthusiasm for 
that it 
before his 


country and all implies, more 
marked than 
With a mother’s eye she has watched to 
note the effeet of army experience on his 
inner life and has found that he came out 


of an army unparalleled in military history 


service period. 


in respect to physical and moral cleanliness 
more the kind of a man she wants him to 
be. If this is the result of camp life in the 
strenuous, excited months and years of 
war, much more may the same results be 
expected of carefully devised and super- 
vised training in times of peace. 

To the teachers of the country the train- 
ing of the next generation falls in large 


part as a professional duty. A decision of 


the problem of military training may 
prove to rest in a large degree upon their 
matured judgment and influence. This 


responsibility rests not merely on the group 
but on the individual and so it is for each 
one to think the matter through and to de- 
cide whether or not we shall advocate a 
system rich in possibilities for citizenship 
building, rich in personal benefit to the in- 
dividual and economically sound in solving 
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the problem of providing adequately for 
national defense. GeorGE F.. JAMES 
EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY OF THE MILITARY 
TRAINING CAMPS ASSOCIATION 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE IN THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 

THE great war drew attention sharply 
to the desirability of having in any nation 
known and used 
nationals. In the 
continued to 


one language which is 
commonly by all its 
United States sober reason 
argue for this, no doubt more earnestly than 
before, while hysteric apprehension quickly 
extreme 


awakened a clamor for various 


measures through legislation. The several 
states considered these matters during the 
war, and most legislatures enacted some 
measure touching language. This related 
largely to schools. 

Our publie school systems has come but 
gradually to the preeminence accorded to 
it. The republic was well on its first cen- 
tury of existence before the idea of free 
schools, democratic, open to all without cost 
of tuition, took firm hold in the popular 
mind. Legislation affecting schools was not 
plentiful at their inception. When law- 
makers first took up the matter of language, 
it is not surprising that they were con- 
cerned primarily with public proceedings 
therein. Perhaps it was because the Eng- 
lish language was so largely preponderant 
that no effort was made to adopt it as the 
But when Louisiana was 
its large 


official language. 
admitted to the Union in 1812, 
French element led to inserting in the 
state’s first constitution a provision that 
legislative and judicial acts and proceed- 
ings should be ‘‘promulgated, preserved 
and econdneted in the language in which the 
Constitution of the United States is 
written.’"? Six years later, in a schedule 

1 Louisiana, Constitution of 1812, article 6, sec- 
tion 15. 
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to its state constitution, Illinois upon ad- 
mission provided that its official proceed- 
ings should be ‘‘in no other than the Eng- 
lish 1845 by a new 
constitution Louisiana placed French and 


language.’’? In 


English on equality for some purposes® and 
California in 1849 was little less kind to 
Spanish.‘ 

Following the civil war and the influx of 
immigrants from Europe considerable leg- 
islation was enacted to permit publication 
of various legal notices in newspapers in 
languages than English. At first 
this was chiefly German, but later Span- 
ish, Bohemian, Seandinavian, Polish and 
Yiddish were added. On the other hand 
there was also legislation to require ability 
to read and write English, of voters, office 
holders, jurors, and even policemen and no- 
About the same time, the 
schools began to receive notice in legisla- 


other 


taries publie.® 


tion as to language. 

English was made the language for in- 
struction in the common schools in Cali- 
fornia in 1872,° in Kansas in 1876.7 Other 
states making similar requirement were 
Ohio, Arizona,® Indiana,?®° Washington,™ 


2Tilinois, Constitution of 1818, schedule, 
tion 18. 

8 Louisiana, Constitution of 1845, title 6, article 
103. 

4 California, Constitution of 1849, article eleven, 
section 21. 

5 Many states have one or more of these pro- 


See article ‘‘The English and other lan- 


see- 


visions. 
guages under American Statute Law,’’ in Ameri- 
can Law Review, 1919-1920. 

6 California, Code 1872; 
ing, 1915), section 1664. 

7 Kansas, General Statutes 1915, section 8985, 
being Laws 1877, chapter 170, section one. 

8 Ohio, 3 Annotated General Code 1910, section 


7729 


Political Code (Deer- 


® Arizona, Revised Statutes 1913, section 2769. 

10 Indiana, Burns’ Annotated Statutes 1913, see- 
tion 6582. 

11 Washington, Pierce’s Code 1912, annotated, 
Title 413, section 215. 
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Utah,’? Colorado,** Montana.** Oklahoma 
embedded in its first constitution that all 
public schools must be conducted in Eng- 
lish,** but does not thereby preclude teach- 
In 1911 New Mexico 
came into the Union with similar provisions 


ing other languages. 


that the public schools shall always be con- 
ducted in English.** 
tion of 1898 contains, however, the section: 


Louisiana’s econstitu- 


The general exercises in the public schools shall 
be conducted in the English language; provided, 
that the French language may be taught in those 
parishes or localities where the French language is 
spoken.17 

In Hawaii several years before its annex- 
ation, English was made ‘‘the medium and 
basis of instruction in all publie and pri- 
vate schools,’’ but by special permission 
another language might be taught in addi- 
tion to English.** An amendment in 1819 


authorizes the Hawaiian language as an 
elective in all normal and high schools."® 
In Iowa the power of the voters to deter- 
mine in annual meeting what branches 
might be taught was limited as to language ; 
all instruction must be in English except in 
Minne- 


‘*books used and 


teaching the foreign languages.*° 
sota had enacted that the 
the instruction given shall be in the English 
language, but any other language may be 
used by teachers in explaining to pupils 
who understand such language the mean- 
ing of English words.’’ In high and graded 
schools instruction not over one hour per 


i2 Utah, Compiled Laws 1907, section 1850 

13 Colorado, Revised Statutes 1908, section 6010. 

14 Montana, 1 Revised Codes 1907, section 912 

15 Oklahoma, 1 Revised Laws 1910; C 
of 1907, article 1, section 5. 

16 New Mexico, Constitution of 1911, article 21, 
section 4, 

17 Louisiana, Constitution of 1898, article 251. 


mnstitution 


or- 


18 Hawaii, Revised Laws 1915, section 277, be- 
ing Laws 1896, chapter 57, section 30 
19 Hawaii, Laws 1919, p. 259, act 191, amend- 
0797 


ing Revised Laws 1915, section 277, supra 
20 Iowa, Code 1897, section 2749. 
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day might by unanimous vote of the trus- 
tees be given in other languages as part of 
a regular or optional course of study.” 
Texas by a law of 1905 obliges teachers of 
the publie free schools to ‘‘use the English 
language exclusively, and to conduct all 
recitations and school exercises exclusively 
in the English language,’’ not forbidding 
teaching another language as part of a 
course of study, ‘‘but when any language is 
so taught, its use shall be limited to the 
recitation and exercises devoted to the 
teaching of said language as a branch of 
study.’’** In the Philippine Islands soon 
after the American occupation, an act of 
the Commission declared that ‘‘the Eng- 
lish language, shall as soon as practicable, 
be made the basis of all public-school in- 
struction.’’ This was repeated in the com- 
pilation of 1908 and reenacted by the leg- 
islature in 1917.%° In New York every 
Indian child shall attend a school taught in 
English.** 

In several states English must be the 
language in which children are taught, in 
order to comply with the compulsory edu- 
cation laws. This is true of Hawaii,” 
Massachusetts,2* New Hampshire,** New 
York,”* Rhode Island.*° 

21 Minnesota, General Statutes 1913, section 
278 


22 Texas, 2 Civil Statutes 1914 (Vernon’s Say- 


ag 


les’), article 2782. 

23 Philippine Islands, Acts Phil. Commission, 
January 21, 1901; Public Laws, Vol. 1, p. 103, Act 
74, section 14; Compiled Acts Phil. Com. 1908, 
section 2031; Acts Philippine Legislature, fourth 
session, March 10, 1917, Vol. 2, p, 246. 

24 New York, Education Law 1909, chapter 140, 
section 945, 

25 Hawaii, Laws 1896, chapter 57, section 30; 
Revised Laws 1915, sec. 277; Laws 1919, p. 259. 

26 Massachusetts, 1 Revised Laws 1902, p. 478, 
chapter 44, section 2. 

27 New Hampshire, Laws 1919, chapter 84, 
amending Public Statutes, chap. 93, sec. 14. 

28 New York, Education Law 1909, article 23, 


section 620. 
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As to uniform text-books, the law of 
Georgia limits the series for the common 
schools to the elementary branches of an 
**English education.’’*® Texas provides 
that the books ‘‘selected and adopted shall 
be printed in the English language.’’** 

Night schools in Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, New York and the Philippines make 
special provision for instruction in Eng- 
lish—two of them mentioning speaking, as 
well as reading and writing the language.*? 

Examinations of teachers in Texas,** and 
of physicians in New Hampshire** must be 
conducted in English, but New Jersey re- 
quires of physicians at least one year of col- 
lege training in either French or German.** 

California is unique in providing ‘‘home 
teachers’’—‘‘not exceeding one such for 
every five hundred units of average daily 
attendance in the common schools for the 
preceding year.”’ It is their duty to work 
in the homes of the pupils, instructing chil- 
dren and adults in the English language, 
democratic principles of government, good 
citizenship and other matters.** Backward 
pupils may concentrate on English in 
Ohio.*" 


ce 


29 Rhode Island, General Laws 1909, p. 281, 
chapter 72, section 2. 

30 Georgia, 1 Park’s Annotated Code 1914, sec- 
tion 1439. 

21 Texas, 2 Civil Statutes 1914 (Vernon’s Say- 
les’), article 2909bb. 

32 Massachusetts, 1 Rev. Laws 1902, ch. 42, p. 
466, sec. 1; same, p. 468, sec. 11; New Jersey 4 
Compiled Laws 1910, p. 4774, section 149a; New 
York, Laws 1918, ch. 415, p. 1257, Education Law 
section 637; Phil. Islands, Pub. Laws, Vol. 9, p. 
27, act 2217, sec. 1. 

33 Texas, 2 Civil Statutes 1914 (Vernon’s Say- 
les’), article 2787. 

34 New Hampshire, Public Statutes 1901, p. 
28; Laws 1897, chapter 63, section 9. 

35 New Jersey, Laws 1919, p. 515, chapter 222, 
section 4A, 

36 California, Laws 1915, p. 46; Political Code 
(Deering 1915), section 1617b. 

87 Ohio, 3 Annotated General Code 1910 (Page & 
Adams), section 7772. 
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As already indicated, some states, with- 
out placing any other language on equal- 
ity with English, yet directly authorized its 
use in the schools. Indiana authorized Ger- 
man to be taught when petitioned for in 
writing by the parents of twenty-five 
pupils.** German was included with Eng- 
lish and Latin in the high sehools.*® Colo- 
rado permits German or Spanish or both to 
be taught on demand of those in charge of 
twenty or more pupils, and fourteen 
branches named may be taught in those 
languages.*® In Nebraska the law was that 
any modern European language might be 
taught not less than one period a day nor 
more than five hours per week in any school 
above fourth grade when the parents of 
fifty or more pupils therein request such 
instruction in writing.*' Boards of educa- 
tion in Ohio may provide for teaching Ger- 
man as ‘‘auxiliary to the English lan- 
guage’’ in elementary and high schools.* 

The constitution of New Mexico obliges 
the legislature to train teachers to be pro- 
ficient in both Spanish and English ‘‘to 
qualify them to teach Spanish-speaking 
pupils and students in the public schools 
and edueational institutions.’’ The same 
section requires the legislature to provide 
means to facilitate the teaching of the Eng- 
lish language to such pupils and students.** 
Only one state, Maryland, mentions Espe- 
peranto :** 

The international language known as Esperanto 
may in the discretion of the state board of educa- 


38 Indiana, 3 Burns’ Annotated Statutes 1913, 
section 6584. 

88 Indiana, 3 Burns’ Annotated Statutes 1913, 
section 6584. 

40 Colorado, Revised Statutes 1908, section 6010. 

41 Nebraska, Revised Statutes 1913, section 6941. 

42 Ohio, 3 Annotated General Code 1910, section 
7729. 

43 New Mexico, Constitution of 1911, article 12, 
section 8. 

44 Maryland, 2 Code Public Civil Laws 1911 
(Bagby, annotated), p. 1728, art. 77, sec. 44. 
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tion be added to the branches required to be taught 
in the state normal schools and high schools. 

Commercial Spanish may be taught in 
commercial high schools of Massachusetts 
on written request in behalf of twenty 
pupils.*®* The University of North Dakota 
is enjoined to ‘‘teach the Scandinavian lan- 
guage’’ and to employ a professor for that 
purpose.*®© In Wyoming applicants for 
first-class teachers’ certificates may offer 
Latin or German or either toward the re 
quirements, from among a list of optional 
subjects.*7 The languages expressly au- 
thorized to be taught at the University of 
Virginia include Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
French, Spanish, Italian, German and 
Anglo-Saxon.* 

The varied principles, theories, notions 
and apprehensions or hopes inspiring the 
legislation above described worked irreg 
ularly, and the enactments were with 
out any widespread common impulse. But 
under the stress of war feeling, laws were 
enacted over the entire nation beginning 
with a few acts in 1918 by the several leg- 
islatures then in session, and followed by a 
veritable flood in 1919. One or two enact- 
ments are very mild; perhaps as many .are 
extreme. The great mass occupy about the 
same middle ground. A large number for- 
bid foreign languages in elementary schools. 
Another class of acts are designed expressly 
for Americanization—to teach the resident 
how to understand, speak, read and write 
the English language. Of the latter class 
of laws, some compel attendance of chil- 
dren well into adolescence. Others invite 
them beyond the age of compulsory laws, 

45 Massachusetts, General Acts 1918, chapter 200, 
p. 171, section one. 

46 North Dakota, 1 Compiled Laws 1913, section 
1551; Laws 1890, chapter 60. 

47 Wyoming, Compiled Statutes 1910, section 
2013. 

48 Virginia, 1 Code 1904, annotated (Pollard), 
section 1552. 


y’? 
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and even into majority. One state, Utah, 
sets 45 years as the maximum age for such 
instruction. Several states lay a duty upon 
employers, especially of numbers of work- 
ers, to promote the knowledge of English 
among their employees. 

Wisconsin in 1917 was among the first, 
enacting that all instruction shall be in the 
English language, but that school boards 
may in their discretion cause any foreign 
language to be taught competent 
teacher not exceeding one hour per day.*® 
South Dakota requires by a law of 1918 at- 
tendance at either public or private school 
with all instruction in English through the 
first eight grades.*°° North Dakota not only 
said that all instruction shall be given 
‘‘only and entirely in the English lan- 
guage,’’ but further declared ‘‘it shall be 
unlawful to teach any subject except for- 
eign and ancient languages, in any high 


by a 


50 


school, academy, college or higher institu- 
tions of learning’’ or in any private school, 
ete., ‘‘except foreign and ancient languages 
and religious subjects in any but the Eng- 


lish language.’’*' Louisiana with its 
French element not venturing upon a 
broad rule as in North Dakota, enacted 


that it shall be unlawful for any teacher, 
professor, lecturer or person employed in 
public or private, elementary or high 
schools, colleges, universities or other in- 
stitutions of public or private education 
‘“to teach German to any pupil or class.’’®? 

Oklahoma enacted ‘‘that the English lan- 
guage is hereby declared to be the language 
of the people of the state,’’ made it unlaw- 
ful to teach in any other language in ‘‘any 
public, parochial, denomination or private 


school’’ until pupils have completed the 


49 Wisconsin, Statutes 1917, section 40:30. 

50 South Dakota, Laws 1918, chapter 41, section 
1; same, chapter 42, section 1. 

51 North Dakota, Laws 1918, chapter 41. 

52 Louisiana, Laws 1918, Act 114, p. 188. 
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eighth grade, and required all text-books 
for that period to be in English.5* A pen- 
alty of fine or jail was provided for viola- 
tion. Almost as comprehensive in terms are 
the acts of Oregon, Idaho and Nevada.™* 
The former provides progressive penalties 
for repeated violations, if made. West Vir- 
ginia made the ‘‘basic language of instruc- 
tion in the common school branches of all 
schools, public, private and parochial’’ to 
be English.°* Delaware excluded all but 
English from the first six grades, and au- 
thorized injunction proceedings in court to 
stop any violation.*® Indiana, completely 
changing from an attitude long favorable, 
barred the German language in express 
terms from all kinds of elementary schools, 
in addition to requiring all such schools to 
be taught in English. In enumerating op- 
tional high-school studies, it further per- 
mits ‘‘Latin or any foreign language, ex- 
cept German.’’*’ Maine adopted a basic 
language in words similar to West Vir- 
ginia’s.°* Iowa prohibited ‘‘the use of any 
language other than English in secular sub- 
jects.’’*® Minnesota defined a ‘‘school to 
satisfy the requirements of compulsory at- 
tendance’’ as ‘‘one in which all the common 
branches are taught in the English lan- 
guage from text books written in the 
English language and taught by teachers 


58 


53 Oklahoma, Laws 1919, chapter 141, p. 201, see- 
tion 1, 

54 Oregon, Laws 1919, p. 34, chapter 19, section 
1; Idaho, Laws 1919, p. 493, chapter 153, sec- 
tion 1; Nevada, Laws 1919, p. 247, chapter 133, 
section 1. 

55 West Virginia, Laws 1919, 
9, lines 12 to 14. 

56 Delaware, Laws 1919, chapter 157, p. 356, 
section 11; Revised Code 2283. 

57 Indiana, Laws 1919, p. 50, chapter 18, section 
1, same, p. 822, chapter 223, section 1. 

58 Maine, Laws 1919, chapter 146, amending Re- 
vised Statutes, chapter 16, section 122, par. 7. 

59 Towa, Laws 1919, chapter 198, section 1. 


chapter 2, section 
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qualified to teach in the English language.’’ 
It added: 

A foreign language may be taught when such 
language is an elective or a prescribed subject of 
the curriculum, but not to exceed one hour in each 
day.60 

Illinois requires all children from seven 
to sixteen years of age to receive all ele- 
mentary instruction in the English lan- 
geuage. Such instruction shall be in pub- 
lie or private school or by tutors during the 
entire time school is in session and not less 
than seven months. But those from four- 
teen to sixteen years of age and ‘‘necessar- 
ily and lawfully employed during the hours 
when the public school is in session’’ are 
exempt.®*! Similarly in Kansas." 

Inducement is not usually set out in 
statutes, but Illinois in 1919 by its legisla- 
ture argued: 

Because the English language is the common 
as well as the official language of our country, and 
because it is essential to good citizenship that each 
citizen shall have or speedily acquire, as his nat- 
ural tongue, the language in which the laws of the 
land, the decrees of the courts, and the proclama- 
tions and pronouncements of its officials are made, 
and shall easily and naturally think in the lan- 
guage in which the obligations of his citizenship 
are defined, the instruction in the elementary 
branches of education in all schools in Illinois 
shall be in the English language.®1 

Vocation training schools are excepted 
for the current school year where instruc- 
tion had already been given in English as 
required.** Maine directed every child 
from the seventh to the fifteenth anniver- 
saries of his birth to attend public day 
school during the entire time it is in ses- 
sion, if he ‘‘ean not read at sight and write 
legibly simple sentences in the English 
language.’’®? Absence for one half day or 


60 Minnesota, Laws 1919, chapter 320, amending 
General Statutes 1913, section 2979. 

61 Illinois, Laws 1919, p. 917, section 274; Kan- 
sas, Laws 1919, chapters 257 and 272. 

62 Maine, Laws 1919, chapter 122. 
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more is deemed a violation of the law. In 
New Hampshire all shall attend public 
school from eight to sixteen years, unless 
instructed in the English language in a 
private school for as many weeks as the 
publie schools are in session, or unless they 
have completed the course of study for ele- 
mentary schools.* 

As far back as 1901 the need of attention 
to employees in great industrial plants was 
recognized. New Hampshire enacted that 
‘*no child under the age of sixteen years 
shall be employed in any manufacturing 
establishment, or in any mechanical, mer- 
eantile or other employment during the 
time the public schools are in session 
without first presenting a certificate .. . 
that such child can read at sight and write 
legibly simple sentences in the English lan- 
guage.’” Nor may any minor be employed 
thus while a free public evening school is 
maintained in the district where he lives, 
if he can not read at sight and write legibly 
simple sentences in the English language, 
unless he is a regular attendant at evening 
school or day school.** New York in 1918 
enacted that every minor from sixteen to 
twenty-one years of age who does not speak, 
read and write English as is required for 
completion of the fifth grade shall attend 
day or evening school or ‘‘some school main- 
tained by an employer.’’ Any employer 
may meet the requirements of the act by 
conducting classes for teaching English and 
civies to foreign-born in shop, store, plant 
or factory under supervision of the local 
school authorities.® 

Rhode Island with great particularity 
prescribes evening schools in each town in 

63 New Hampshire, Laws 1919, chapter 84, 
amending Public Statutes chapter 93, section 14. 

64 New Hampshire, Laws 1901, chapter 61, sec- 
tion 1. 

65 New York, Laws 1918, chapter 415, p. 1257; 
Education Law, section 637. 
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which ‘‘speaking, reading and writing Eng- 
lish shall be taught two hours on each of at 
least one hundred nights in each year.’’ 
But there need be twenty or more resident 
persons from sixteen to twenty-one years 
of age who can not speak, read nor write 
the English language. Day continuation 
schools may also be established for those 
beyond compulsory school age who wish 
to learn the English language and Ameri- 
ean citizenship. Where day continuation 
schools or evening schools are established, 
every person from sixteen to twenty-one, 
who can not speak, read and write the Eng- 
Jish language ‘‘in aceord with standards 
approved by the state board of education’”’ 
must attend at hundred hours 
each year between September first and 
‘‘until he shall have acquired 
in using the language. 


least two 
first 
reasonable facility 
Continuation schools may be established in 
shops and factories, but must be under con- 
trol and supervision of the school com- 


June 


’? 


mittees. Persons attending private schools 
or receiving private instruction need pass 
an examination provided by school authori- 
ties. Any person who ‘‘habitually absents 
himself from public instruction, or is suffi- 
ciently irregular to make it impossible for 
him to complete two hundred hours of in- 
struction annually’’ if not receiving pri- 
vate instruction and if within the classes 
mamed, may be fined one dollar for each 
wilful absence, not exceeding twenty dollars 
in a year, or ‘‘for persistent refusal to at- 
tend’’ may be committed to an institution 
during his minority.** This act is note- 
worthy in that it drops the old rules of arbi- 
trary periods, and makes the learning of 
English the aim of the instruction. 

Utah does not stop with the usual age 
limits, nor even those of majority. ‘‘Every 
alien person except those physically or 

66 Rhode Island, Laws 1919, chapter 1802, sec- 
tion 1. 
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mentally disqualified between the ages of 
sixteen and forty-five years who do not 
possess such ability to speak, read and 
write the English language as is required 
for the completion of the fifth grade of the 
publie schools of the state shall attend a 
publie evening school class for at least four 
hours per week’’ while in session, unless 
such person attends a publie day school or 
part-time school.*? 

Delaware authorizes classes in English 
and the institutions and forms of govern- 
ment of the United States and Delaware, 
to be formed whenever ten or more per- 
sons over sixteen years of age may be found 
who do not speak English and who desire 
instruction. The classes may be held in 
evening or at such other time as may be 
convenient for the students. The teachers 
need not be holders of certificates under the 
school law.** 
is stated as an aim 
Maine 


** Americanization”’ 
of laws in Maine and Montana. 
says: ‘‘For the purpose of Americaniza- 
tion and also for the purpose of reducing 
illiteracy,’’ towns and cities may establish 
evening schools and classes for persons of 
normal mentality over eighteen years of 
age, who are unable to read, write and 
speak the English language ‘‘to a reason- 
able degree of efficiency,’’ or are unable to 
read and write in any language. Persons 
of foreign birth or extraction shall be given 
opportunity to learn English and the 
**duties of citizens in a democracy,’’ while 
illiterates may learn to read and write. The 
state shall contribute two thirds of the 
eost.*° Montana boards are vested with 
power to establish and maintain ‘‘ Ameri- 
eanization schools for normal persons over 
sixteen years of age.’’ The subjects to be 
taught are reading and writing the English 

67 Utah, Laws 1919, chapter 93, p. 285, section 2. 


68 Delaware, Laws 1919, chapter 158, section 1. 
69 Maine, Laws 1919, chapter 148. 
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language, American history and principles 
of citizenship, ‘‘and any other school sub- 
jects which the school trustees deem neces- 
for the Americanization of stu- 
dents.’’*® The same state by a different act 
requires employers of more than fifty per- 
sons at one time to file a quarterly report 
‘*showing the names, ages and residence of 
all their employees who are not citizens of 
the United States, and also of all employees 
who do not read and speak the English 


sary 


Janguage. All such reports shall show... 
what steps, if any, the employee has taken 
to familiarize himself with the English lan- 
guage.’’*! 

Oklahoma, declaring its purpose to co- 
operate with the federal government in its 
program of Americanization, makes it in- 
cumbent on the public school authorities to 
organize classes in English and citizenship, 
upon petition of ten residents of foreign 
birth over the age of sixteen years for such 
class. The governor and six others to be 
named by him shall constitute an Ameri- 
canization commission. The duties of the 
commission are ‘‘to see that the public 
school officials are informed of the provis- 
ions of this resolution, to see that the for- 
eigner is made aware of this opportunity 
of acquiring language ability and instruc- 
tion in the duties of American citizenship, 
and to do all things necessary to carry out 
the intention of this resolution.’’™ 

West Virginia forbids employment of 
children from fourteen to sixteen years in 
gainful occupations unless the employer 
obtains and keeps on file a work permit is- 
sued by the superintendent of schools. 
This may be issued only upon certificate of 


70 Montana, Laws 1919, chapter 38, p. 90, sec- 
tion 1. 

71 Montana, Laws 1919, p. 270, chapter 134, sec- 
tion 1. 

72 Oklahoma, Laws 1919, p. 465, chapter 315; 
House Joint Resolution No. 12. 
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the principal of the school last attended by 
the child, showing that he has completed 
satisfactorily the first six grades of the 
elementary public schools or their equiva- 
lent, read and 
simple sentences in the English language."* 


and can write correctly 

California seeks to get at the person over 
eighteen and under twenty-one years who 
needs the training. The board of each high 
school district must establish and maintain 
classes where twenty or more persons are 
found who expect to remain in the district 
more than two months, if they are not at- 
tending full-time or part-time public or 
private school elasses regularly ‘‘for at 
least four 60-minute hours per week for at 
least thirty-six weeks of the school year.’’ 
All persons of the stated age ‘‘ who can not 
speak, read or write the English language 
to a degree of proficiency’’ of sixth grade 
are required to attend classes at least four 
hours per week, day or evening. Exception 
is made of those whose ‘‘personal service 
must be rendered to dependents.’’ The dif- 
ferent needs of the various persons in the 
classes shall be recognized and met. In- 
struction shall be provided in oral and 
written English and in the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship."* 

New Mexico in 1919 provided for a 
course of study in the Spanish language in 
each standard four-year high school in the 
state and also in its state university, its 
agricultural college, its normal university, 
its normal school, its military institute and 
the Spanish-American school."* No person 
shall teach the Spanish language in any 
educational institution of the state unless 
he possess a certificate that he under- 
stands and speaks the Spanish and English 
languages with sufficient fluency and cor- 

78 West Virginia, Laws 1919, chapter 17, section 
3, lines 1-2, also 46-49. 


74 California, Laws 1919, chapter 506, section 2. 
75 New Mexico, Laws 1919, chapter 145. 
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rectness to teach Spanish successfully in 
any institution in the state.** At the same 
session of the legislature, it was enacted 
that ‘‘no teacher in a rural school district 
inhabited chiefly by Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple shall teach or be employed to teach 
therein unless he or she shall be proficient 
in reading, writing and speaking the Eng- 
lish and Spanish languages.’’ While all 
branches of study shall be taught in Eng- 
lish, it is further provided as a duty that 
the teachers shall teach ‘‘Spanish reading 
to Spanish speaking pupils and to such 
English speaking pupils as may desire to 
learn Spanish reading,’’ besides the regular 
studies in the English language; also that 
‘the teachers shall teach Spanish speaking 
pupils to translate their English lessons 
into Spanish language, to the end that such 
pupils may better understand that which 
they read in English.’’*® 

J.C. RupPpENTHAL™ 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATION IN FRANCE 

Dr. Leévy-Bruut, French exchange pro- 
fessor with Harvard University from the 
Sorbonne, when interviewed by a Harvard 
Crimson representative, described as follows 
a new conception of education that has been 
growing in France since the war: 

The war has shown France that education, if it 
is to be of the greatest good, must be widely 
diffused among every class represented in the na- 
tion. University training must cease to be the 
privilege of any single group of society and be- 
come the common property of all. To make uni- 
versity instruction a democratic institution and 
still to maintain it at its present high level is the 
chief difficulty. France is now seeking the means 
whereby it can open the doors of the universities 


76 New Mexico, Laws 1919, chapter 146. 

7? Major, judge advocate, U. 8. Army, 1918- 
1919, Washington, D. C.; Judge 23d judicial dis- 
trict of Kansas, 1907-1918; Professor of Law, 
University of Kansas, 1919. 
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to all men worthy of entrance and able to profit 
thereby. 

Whether this should be accomplished by the 
means of scholarships, by government aid, or in 
some other way, France has not yet decided; but 
the ablest men of the country are now at work on 
the problem. The war taught France that educa- 
tion has passed from a luxury into a necessity. 
When early in the war thousands of our officers 
were killed, we were foreed to call on men from 
civil life and, naturally, those best educated, best 
filled the gap. 

In the time of reconstruction at hand to-day, 
France must make the most of the slender stock 
that is left her. We must start afresh to fill the 
depleted ranks of our scientists and scholars, and 
we must choose as broad and firm a foundation 
as possible. Every child in France should have 
an opportunity to make the most of its latent pos- 
sibilities. 

Hereafter, also, there will be a greater impor- 
tance attached to the study of social questions. 
Social economy and kindred subjects will assume 
far larger proportions than hitherto. All that per- 
tains to society should be considered as a field of 
objective research for science. 

I have also felt a tendency in France lately to 
reduce the number of lecture courses, and to 
devote more time to the individual. The student 
should have an opportunity to talk with his in- 
structors and to learn at first hand the answers to 
the questions that trouble him. In this closer re- 
lationship there is much to be gained both by 
pupil and teacher. 

In France the students are only now coming 
back to the universities. One can not yet say defi- 
nitely as to the extent of the changes the war has 
wrought, but that education has ceased to be a 
class privilege can no longer be doubted. 


THE EVENING COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 

Few people are as yet acquainted with what 
is being done by Northeastern College (Bos- 
ton) to meet the needs of employed men who 
wish to avail themselves of a liberal college 
education in the evening. The following state- 
ment by Dean Black, of the school of liberal 
arts, will be of interest to those concerned with 
the evening college. 

Most of the work of Northeastern College in the 
past has been devoted to courses of study which 
have been vocational or professional in nature. 
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But it has been found that the young man who is 
compelled to go to work upon the completion of a 
high-school course is not always satisfied with spe- 
cialized education, but is desirous of securing some- 
thing broader, something which will develop all 
his latent abilities, will broaden his vision and en- 
large his appreciations, something which will open 
to him the rich field of contact enjoyed by the 
day college student. 

The school of liberal arts has entered upon its 
fourth year with an enrollment of some sixty-odd 
students, a very good showing in spite of the 
handicap suffered during the period of the war. 
Its students are young men who are employed on 
the average of eight hours a day. These men spend 
from 6 to 10 o’elock three evenings a week at lec- 
tures and devote the other evenings to outside 
readings and laboratory work. The school requires 
for entrance practically the same grade and dis- 
tribution of preparatory studies as that required 
by most of the day colleges. The school enjoys the 
services of professors and instructors who are mem- 
bers of the teaching staffs of the colleges of Bos- 
ton and vicinity. In this way there is projected 
into the evening school of liberal arts the same 
standard of college instruction as that enjoyed by 
the day student. 

Courses in the fields of English composition and 
literature, mathematics, natural sciences, econom- 
ies, sociology, history, government, psychology, 
logic, philosophy and foreign languages have all 
been successfully carried on. The work is done by 
means of lectures, outside readings, reports and 
theses, according to the best practise in the day 
colleges. The instructors are unanimous in their 
statements that the same grade of work can be 
done in the evening that is done in the day time. 
Evening students are, of course, handicapped by 
lack of time because they must do their college 
work in the evening. The element of fatigue also 
is a matter to be contended with. Our students 
are willing to do a smaller quantity of work a 
year, but they are absolutely unwilling to have the 
standard lowered in order to cover more ground. 

Students are allowed to transfer to day colleges 
upon the satisfactory completion of two or three 
years of work, or to remain with our school until 
graduation. Evening students, of course, can not 
cover the same ground as the day student in one 
year, the result being that the term of study is 
lengthened in most cases to five years. Summer 
courses are provided for those students who wish 
to make up a full year’s work in three months. 
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THE LACK OF TEACHERS IN NEW JERSEY 

Carvin N. Kenpatt, New Jersey commis- 
sioner of education, has issued a statement in 
which he says that unless something is done at 
once to make the teaching profession more at- 
tractive from a remunerative standpoint, more 
than one thousand New Jersey schools would 
be without teachers next fall. He says: 

In New Jersey to-day there are between two 
and three hundred schools that are being taught by 
improperly equipped teachers. This means that 
there are between eight and ten thousand children 
who are receiving improper instruction as a result 
of this condition. 

There are twenty-odd schoolhouses in the state 
without teachers, and there is a shortage of teach- 
ers in every county in the state. Salem and At- 
lantic counties, for instance, are short eight teach- 
ers each. On November 1 there were but two 
teachers available for eight one-room schools in 
Kingwood Township, Hunterdon County.’’ The 
New Jersey schools require approximately 2,000 
new teachers each year to fill the vacancies caused 
by marriages, deaths, retirements, and teachers 
going into better paying lines of endeavor. 

Formerly, it was possible to get teachers from 
other states, but now these sources of supply are 
being cut off. Normal schools in other states, con- 
fronted by the same situation we are facing in 
New Jersey, are refusing to certificate graduates 
who wish to accept employments in states other 
than that in which they have been fitted for teach- 
ing. New York has put up the bars against us so 
as to prevent a dearth of teachers in its schools. 

Three years ago the enrollment in the New Jer- 
sey normal schools was 2,200, this year the number 
has dropped to 1,400. This startling decrease in 
the number of persons fitting themselves for the 
teaching profession js directly traceable to the fact 
that the increase in teachers’ salaries has not kept 
pace with the increasing cost of living. In some 
sections of New Jersey where the minimum wage 
of teachers is $70 a month teachers are paying as 
high as $60 a month for board and room. 


In a statement to the school and teacher 
campaign committee, which is conducting a 
state-wide educational movement to better the 
conditions of 18,000 school teachers, Dr. Ken- 
dall said it would be impossible to get the 
proper kind of teachers for New Jersey schools 
until the minimum salary for teachers was 
fixed at $1,200. 


y? 
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THE WELFARE OF CHILDREN IN NEW YORK 
STATE 


A BULLETIN issued by the New York State 
Department of education that the 
specially distinctive and dominant feature of 


reports 


the recent convocation of the university was 
the gathering of representatives of other de- 
partments of the state, and of associations of 
men and women interested in the child, espe- 
cially after it leaves the school, to confer with 
those the what 


changes should be made in our laws to insure 


representing schools as to 
extended educational advantages for the hun- 
dreds of thousands who leave school to go to 
work before they have reached even the sixth 
grade, to give further their 
health, to provide for their better physical 
development, and to make certain that they 


protection to 


have more effectual training for citizenship. 

The initial step toward this conference, 
which was held within the period of the con- 
voeation, was taken by Commissioner Lynch 
of the State Industrial Commission. If the 
formal program is to be criticized, it is that 
despite the wide representation it was not 
wide enough to inelude all who should have 
been heard. But it is to be remembered that 
this is but the first, as it is hoped, of a series 
of such conferences in the teacher, 
the parent (and especially the mother), the 
employer, and those who have already pre- 
ceded the child into the field of labor, shall 


which 


have part. 

As it is, it is believed that great good is to 
come from this conference, for as it proceeded 
there seemed to be actually emerging the out- 
lines of what some have dreamed of as a 
Children’s Charter—a charter whose preamble 
has been written in the few years of com- 
pulsory school attendance and the too meager 
eare for the health and physical development 
of the child, but whose provisions must be ex- 
tended and strengthened if there are to be 
for hundreds of thousands real freedom and 
pursuit of happiness in strong bodies and 
with intelligent minds. 

The following practical recommendations 
were made looking toward the writing of the 


“ charter”: 
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1. The appointment of a commission to collate 
and study all laws relating to child welfare with a 
view of their possible revision. 

2. That the commission be composed of mem- 
bers of the legislature, representatives of the de- 
partments affected and the public at large. 

3. That with the approval of this conference, but 
to be left to the three Departments of Education, 
Labor and Health for final approval, the committee 
recommends to the legislature the enactment of a 
law creating a commission to which shall be ap- 
pointed the Commissioner of Education, the Com- 
missioner of Health and a member of the Indus- 
trial Commission, with an adequate staff. 

The duties of this commission shal] be 
ordinate the activities of the three departments in 
the supervision and enforcement of the laws re- 


to co- 


lating to the welfare of children. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF SPECIALISTS IN VO- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION 


EXTENSIVE preparations are being made for 
the tenth annual conference of specialists in 
industrial education, to be held at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati from December 4 to De- 
cember 6. The conference is to be held under 
the supervision of the Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 

Professor D. J. MacDonald, head of the de- 
partment of vocational education, University 
of Cincinnati, is in charge of the arrange- 
ments. Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Metropole. 

The conference will open at 10 o'clock 
Thursday morning, December 4, in the dining 
room of the Hotel Metropole. Dr. Charles R. 
Allen, agent for industrial education, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 
D. C., will speak. H. C. Givens, supervisor of 
trades and industries, State Board of Educa- 
tion, Little Rock, Ark., will discuss points 
made by Mr. Allen. William T. Bawden, as- 
sistant commissioner, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, will preside. 

After luncheon a business session will be 
held at McMicken Hall, University of Cincin- 
nati, at 2p.M. Herman Schneider, dean of the 
college of engineering and commerce, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, later will make an address. 


Professor MacDonald, E. D. Crawshaw, Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin, and James McKinney, 
University of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois, will 
make addresses. 

At 7:30 p.m. at a dinner at the Hotel Metro- 
pole, C. S. Van Duesen, State Normal School, 
Kent, Ohio, will speak, and Charles H. Bailey, 
State Normal College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, will 
discuss his address. G. F. Buxton will review 
the day’s sessions. 

The following is the program planned for 
Friday and Saturday: 

Friday, 9:30 A.M., Room 3, MeMicken Hall— 
Provision for the training of vocational teachers in 
the army. R. W. Selvidge, educational adviser, 
War Plan Division, General Staff, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion—W. C, Ash, director of practical arts 
and vocational education, public schools, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; D. M. Schweickhard, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Afternoon, 2 o’clock—Progress report of the 
Committee on Examination and Certification of 
Arthur B. Mays, Sam Houston Normal 
Huntsville, Texas, Chairman; H. C. 


Teachers. 
Institute, 
Givens, 

Diseussion—M. J. Sherwood, State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Evening, 7:30 o’clock, dining room, Hotel Me- 
report of the Committee on 
Practise Teaching. A. E. Siepert, Bradley Poly- 
technie Institute, Peoria, Illinois, Chairman; Fred 
C. Whitcomb, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; H. 
W. Schmidt, State Department of Public Instrue- 


tropole—Progress 


tion, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Discussion—E, L. Usry, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Summary of Second Day’s Discussion—E. T. 
Filbey. 

Saturday, 9:30 A.M., dining room, Hotel Metro- 
Training teachers of vocational and indus- 
trial work not now federally aided. Clyde A. Bow- 
man, Stout Institute, Menominee, Wisconsin. 

Diseussion—W. E. Roberts, supervisor of man- 


pole 


ual training, publie schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Business session at 11:30 A.M. 
Summary of deliberation of the conference, C. 
A. Bennett. 


Herman Schneider, dean of the college of 
engineering and commerce, University of Cin- 
cinnati is to make an address during the con- 
ference, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Board of Education at a 
November 8 formally 


THe Chicago 


special meeting on 


accepted the resignation of Dr. Charles E. 


His 


board 


Chadsey, as superintendent of schools. 
letter of resignation sent to the 
two days earlier. Assistant 
of Schools Mortenson, will, it is said, be re 
elected to the superintendency. 

Dr. CuHartes W. E tor elected 
president of the American central committee 


was 


Superintendent 


has been 
for Russian relief. The purpose of the com- 
mittee is to coordinate the collection of funds 
and the shipping of food, clothing and other 
necessities to Russia. 

Dr. Waiter Van Dyke Bincnam, director 
of the division of applied psychology of the 
Carnegie Institue of been 
elected first chairman of the Division of An- 
thropology and Psychology of the National 


Technology, has 


Research Council and has been granted half- 
time leave until July 1, 1920. 

Dr. Joun W. Hatt, professor of elementary 
in the College for Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, has asked to be released 
Educa- 


education 
from his contract with the Board of 
tion, to accept the position of dean of educa- 
tion at the University of Nevada. 

Dr. Roy WitimMartu 
vard Vocational 
come director of education and employment 

for Roos Brothers in San Fran- 
cisco. It is understood, that he will have 
official with the of Em- 
ployment Research of the Pacifie Coast, with 
offices in the Flood Building. 

Dr. Abert K. ALpincer has been appointed 
director of physical education in the New 
York City schools for a probationary period 
of three He has assistant 
director of physical training in the Y. M. 
C. A., West Philadelphia, Oil City and 
Bloomsburg. In 1906 he was appointed head 
of the department of physical training in the 
High School of Commerce. In 1908 he was 
promoted to be assistant director of physical 
training for the system and last year he was 
acting director in the absence of Dr. C. Ward 


Har- 


Bureau, has be- 


Ketiy, of the 
Guidance 


management 


connection Bureau 


years. served as 


Crampton. 
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C. Harry Scuerr, superintendent of schools 
at Whe atland, 
manager of the Wyoming School 


Wyoming, has been chosen 
editor and 
Journal, in place of Professor Eby, who re- 
igned. This journal is under control of the 
executive committee of the Wyoming State 
Superintendent Scherf 
was Flathead 


county highschool at Kalispell, Montana. 


Teachers’ Association. 


formerly connected with the 


Proressors STraAyYeER AND ENGELHARDT, of 
the department of education administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, have been acting for various New 
York school systems as consulting educational 
advisers in the erection of new buildings. 
Among the proposed new buildings, the plans 
of which have thus recently been reviewed, 
are those of Bronxville, N. Y., two new ele- 
mentary schools of Utica, N. Y., Lawrence, 


L. I., and Medina, N. Y. 


have recently completed a 


Professors Strayer 
and Engelhardt 
survey of all the school buildings of the state 
of Delaware and outlined a scheme of con- 
solidation for the entire state. These reports 
are available at the office of the 


Citizens, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Service 


Dr. WitttAmM Ernest Hockina has been ap- 
pointed to the Alford professorship at Har- 
vard University, left vacant by the death of 
Josiah Royce. Professor Hocking began his 
teaching career as instructor in history and 
philosophy of religion at the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. Since then he has served 


successively as instructor and assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Cali- 
fornia, as assistant professor and professor at 
Yale, and as professor of philosophy at Har- 
vard, where he has been since September, 1914. 

Dr. W. L. WesTeERMANN, who has been pro- 
fessor of ancient history at the University of 
Wisconsin since 1911, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of ancient history at Cornell University 
to succeed Professor H. A. Sill who died in 
1917. Dr. Westermann will continue his work 
at Wisconsin until July, 1920. 

Gerorce B. CLaycoms, formerly instructor in 
natural science in the Missoula County High 
School, Montana, who spent the past year in 
graduate work at the University of Illinois, 
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has been elected professor of biology in Dakota 
Wesleyan University. 


Dr. FranK SCHLESINGER, at present director 
of the Allegheny Observatory of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, has been elected director of 
the Yale Observatory. Coincident with his ap- 
pointment comes the announcement that a new 
fund is available for the uses of the observa- 
Owing to the death of Mrs. Edward M. 


Reed, which occurred on October 26, there is 


tory. 


released for the general purposes of the ob- 
servatory one third of the estate of the late 
Edward M. should 
thus be added to Observatory Funds during 
the year being estimated at $60,000 or more. 


Mr. J. F. 


appointment as assistant director of educa- 


Reed, the amount which 


Carr has been recommended for 


tion by the reconstruction committee of the 
Blackburn Mr. Carr 
was master of method at St. John’s, Battersea. 


Education Committee. 
The salary of the new post is £450 per annum, 
and there were nearly 200 applications. 

At the convocation at the University of Ver- 
mont, President Thomas, of Middlebury Col- 
lege, addressed the student body on “ The 
value of a college education.” 

Wat is known at DePauw University as 
“Old Gold Day” 
November 1. 
delivered by Governor Jas. P. 
former student) and by Dr. Chas. A. Prosser 
(graduate of the class of 1897), president of 
The de- 


gree of doctor of pedagogy was conferred upon 


was observed this year on 
The addresses of the day were 
Goodrich (a 


the Dunwoody Institute, Minnesota. 


Dr. Prosser, inasmuch as he was unable to be 
present to receive the degree at the last com- 
mencement. 

An extension course, entitled “The moral 
task of the hour,” will be given by Professor 
Guy A. Tawney, of the University of Cincin- 
nati, at the headquarters of the Woman’s City 
Club. The that the 
course will discuss some of the problems of the 


announcement states 
present situation, such as the nature of moral- 
ity, classes of rights and duties, and moral 
problems of the political order, of the economic 
life, of the family, of moral education, and of 


religious organization. The course assumes 
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that the new social order must rest on and ex- 
press moral values. 

Tue General Education Board of New York, 
on application of the board of trust of Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., has ap- 
propriated $4,000,000 to enable the university 
The faculty 
has promised its cooperation in establishing a 
school of Nashville 
ntegral department of Vanderbilt University. 


to reorganize its medical school. 


new medicine in as an 


present 


j 
Plans will involve completion of the 
( 


Memorial 


facilities for public patients, the erection of 


la 

talloway Hospital, with enlarged 
an additional hospital unit, the organization 
of a modern laboratory building and the ap- 
pointment of more professors giving their en- 
tire time to the school and hospital in both lab- 
The contribu- 
tion comes from the general funds of the board 
and not out of the John D. Rockefeller’s recent 
donation of $20,000,000 to promote medical 
education in the United States. In the last 
Education Board has 
made the following contributions to university 


ratory and clinical branches. 


few years the General 


departments of medicine: 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, Balti- 
more $2,210,874 


Washington University, St. Louis 1,000,000 


University of Chicago (one half con- 
tributed by the Rockefeller Founda- 


tion) 2.000.000 


562,200 
The gift to Vanderbilt University is the largest 
the board has ever made for this or any other 
purpose 
Knox CoLLece has just received from Mrs. 
Payson, Illinois, 
willed to the 
college by her late husband, make it possible 


Seymour, of 
$20,000 


Lyman Kay 


$100,000 which, with 
to erect a much-needed men’s building on the 


Knox campus. The trustees hope that the 
building will be ready for occupancy in the 
fall of 1920. 


for eighty men, a large commons where all the 


It will provide dormitory rooms 


men may eat, a spacious lounging room, and 
rooms in which the men’s literary societies 
may meet. It will be called the Lyman Kay 
Seymour Hall in memory of Mr. Seymour, who 
was in the class of 1886 at Knox College. 
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THE trustees of Oberlin College have voted 
of arts and 


that the term bills of the college 


sciences should be increased to $150 a year, to 
next year. 


begin at the opening of colleg 


This is an increase of fifty per cent. over the 
amount charged two years ago. At the same 
ted that the lls of 


should be similarly 


1e, the trustees vi term bi 


the conservatory of music 


increased fifty per cent., the 


into effect in September, 1920. 

New York 
the Hamilton 
dent) 


has purchased from 
Me vers, 


house at 88 


UNIVERSITY 
Press (Henry 


the former Trinity parish 


pres 


Trinity Place, a four-story building, on 


78.11 X 76.2. 


the entire building for its Wall Street division 


The university plans 


of the school of commerce, which is now scat- 
tered, some of its departments being housed 
in the Broad Exchange Building and some in 
the Produce and Cotton Exchange buildings. 


Harvarp University has voted, upon the 
recommendation of the faculty of law, to raise 
the tuition fee for students in the Harvard 
Law School from $150 to $200 per annum. A 
gift has been made to the Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund of $50,000 by Max Epstein, of Chi- 


Tank Car 


Corporation, for a loan fund to be used in as- 


cago, president of the American 


students to pay their tuition and 


make their way through the law school. 


sisting able 


WHEN it was decided by the trustees of Stan- 


ford University to impose an annual tuition 
fee of $120 upon each student, in order that 
funds might be raised with which to increase 


the salaries of the members of the faculty, the 
student body of the university made emphatic 
protest on the ground, among other objections, 
that democracy in university education was 
threatened. A 
pus organizations, in a protest submitted to the 


committee representing cam- 


trustees, said: “ The students regret to see the 
status of a free in- 
They feel 
that the change will have a tendency to make 


university pass from the 


stitution to that of a pay college. 
Stanford less democratic, that the wealthy will 
come here for their education, while the poor 
boys and girls, so many of whom have become 


well-known members of the Stanford alumni, 
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will be excluded. There will probably be very 
few willing to place themselves among the 
debtor class by signing a note for the tuition 
It has been proposed, in order to meet 
the financial problem, that the number of stu- 


fees.” 


dents, which has already been limited, should 
be reduced still further, or that the first two 
years of instruction should be eliminated. 
THe annual meeting of the New York State 
held this 
year in Albany, beginning Monday evening, 


Teachers Association is to be 
November 24, and extending to Wednesday 


noon, November 26. The State Department 
of Education will give cordial welcome in its 
building (the spacious and beautiful central 
a can make it 


schoolhouse”), to all who 


possible to attend these sessions. 


Tue fall meeting of the Bureau of Personnel 
Research, which was recently held at the Car- 
negie Institute of Teehnology, was attended 
by representatives of the following cooperative 
Multigraph Sales 
Company, the American Rolling Mill Com- 


concerns: the American 
pany, the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, the Carnegie Steel Company, the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Crutchfield and 
Woodfoll, Life Com- 
pany, B. F. Goodrich Company, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company, H. 
J. Heinz Company, Kauffmann Department 
Stores, Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Pack- 


Equitable Insurance 


ard Motor Car Company, Philadelphia Com- 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
Woods Company, and the 
Eleetric Manufacturing 
Company. Dr. Bingham, the head of the 
Division of Applied Psychology of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, was one of 


pany, 
pany, E. W. 


Westinghouse and 


the speakers at the meeting. 

A speciaL course of lectures on psychology 
as applied to medicine has been instituted at 
Columbia University by the Student’s Pre- 
Medical Association. The course will consist 
of six lectures dealing with the various phases 


of psychology which are of use to the phys- 
ician and the way in which he can apply 
Character analysis, the value of which 
leading doctors, including Dr. William Dean 
Darrach, dean of the Columbia College of 


them. 
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Physicians and Surgeons, emphasize, will be 
The abstract principles of psy- 
chology will also be presented. 


explained. 


Tue school of liberal arts of Northeastern 
College has been the recipient of funds from 
and present students of the college 
the establishment of a psychological 
laboratory. Efforts will be made immediately 
for the establishment of this laboratory in 
order that it may be used this year by stu- 
dents who are pursuing the cougses in theoret- 
ical and applied psychology, which for the 
last two years have been conducted by Dr. 
A. A. Roback, of Harvard University. 


Tue following resolutions, having to do 
with educational conditions in Wyoming, 
were included in the list adopted by the Wyo- 
ming Federation of Women’s Clubs at their 
recent meeting at Lusk: 


former 
toward 


Resolved, That we, the Wyoming Federation of 
Women’s Clubs endorse the educational bill now 
before Congress creating a national Department of 
Education with a secretary in the President’s 
cabinet. 

Resolved, That the Wyoming Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in order to equalize educational 
opportunities over the state, instruct its legislation 
department to work, during the session of the next 
legislature for an amendment to Section 3, Chap- 
ter 52, Session Laws of 1913, which would provide 
for a more equitable distribution over the several 
counties of money received from county levies by 
increasing the amount allowed for each teacher in 
the county from three hundred dollars to a sum 
adequate for present needs; and for an amendment 
to Section 2, Chapter 52, Session Laws of 1913, 
which would make compulsory at least an eight 
months’ term of school. 

WuHerkEas, Believing that the boys and girls liv- 
ing in the country should receive the same educa- 
tional advantages as those who live in towns, 

Be it resolved, That the federation favors legis- 
lation which will provide that rural district boards 
be required to pay the tuition of children who, to 
obtain a high school education, must attend school 
outside the districts in which they reside. 


Tue Johnstown board of school directors an- 
nounce the approval, at the general election, 
of the proposal to issue bonds to the extent of 

2,000,000, to consummate the board’s build- 
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ing program. The electors approved the pro- 
posal by more than nine to one. A city-wide 
advertising and publicity campaign was put 
on whereby the people were fully aroused to 
the importance of the question at issue. The 
board’s program calls for the completion of 
the W. A. Cochran Junior High School, the 
erection of a new Garfield Junior High School, 
the erection of a new high school and the erec- 
tion of four grade buildings and an office 
building. The success of the campaign was all 
the more remarkable inasmuch as 18,000 men 
have been idle since September 22, because of 
the steel strike. Many also are idle from the 
coal strike. The projects of the program will 
be completed over a term of years. 


Ir was announced in the Belgian chamber 
on October 11 by the Minister of Sciences and 
Arts that in all Belgian schools where the 
teaching of German had been obligatory it 
would be replaced by English. 


Ir is stated in the Times Educational Sup- 
plement that the London Schoolmasters’ Asso- 
ciation has by a large majority at a general 
meeting passed a resolution calling upon its 
members to withdraw from the London Teach- 
ers’ Association. The latter body is definitely 
committed to the principle of equal pay for 
men and women teachers; the London School- 
masters’ Association is opposed to this prin- 

The 
has issued a statement contending that 
the adoption of the principle of equal pay by 
education authorities would result in the elim- 


ciple. London Schoolmasters’ Associa- 


ination of men from the teaching profession. 
“It is the opinion of the executive,” continues 

statement, “that the 
Association, in their recent campaign on sal- 


aries, failed to support sufficiently the claims 


London Teachers’ 


of men. They were compelled to limit their 


claims on behalf of men to such an amount as 


they hoped they could induce the London 


County Council to give to women also. To 
have representatives of one association oppos- 
ing the principles advocated by the representa- 
tives of another association, and to remain 
members of both is an utterly illogical situa- 
tion, and one which can no longer be upheld. 
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Therefore, in order to secure and maintain the 
unity and independence of this association, the 
executive, after due consideration, and with 
the fullest realization of all that is involved, 
eall upon our members to withdraw from the 
London Teachers’ Association.” 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


CONCERNING BOLSHEVISM AND THE 
MEDIEVAL MIND 


To tHe Epiror or ScHoot anp Society: 
There are several reasons why I am grateful 
for that “the that 
Professor draws in AND 


Society for November 15. 


caricature, medievalist,” 


O’Shea ScHootr 
Its distortions are 
so amusing that I can entertain my friends 
by sending them copies, and it helps to spread 
the knowledge of “ Educational Bolshevism.” 
Pro- 
fessor O’Shea has furnished one more demon- 


My chief reason for gratitude is that 


stration of why the ordinary educational ex- 
pert fails to be useful. 

He does this in the passage that speaks 
about a course of study which recommends 
teaching “ all the uses of the breve and tilde” 
in the sixth grade. He denies that any such 
course exists, saying flatly: “ There is not a 
course of study issued by any state or city 
in America which advises any such procedure 
as Mr. Ward has Not 
with this specific denial, he expatiates upon 
his reason for denying: “A 
fails to reveal it.” He is thus exactly true 
to the type of educator that I have described, 


mentioned.” content 


diligent search 


for after investigating with diligence he can 
not fact 
education. He does not 
of finding a 
school-teacher would have sent me 
asking for information, and would have re- 
ceived the answer by return The re- 
is published in the state that bounds 
Wisconsin on the south, had 
official sanction for four decades of enlarge- 
ment and revision. It is so well and favor- 
ably known that a member of the New York 
State Department of Education recommended 
it to me as a hook that would probably give 
faith was 


discover a plain about American 


know a_ simple 


method reference. A mere 


a postal 


mail. 
port 
where it has 


useful guidance; and the same 
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expressed by “a professor in the Chicago 
Normal School. Would that this course were 
merely “‘ mythical,” as Mr. O’Shea insinuates. 
It was chosen for citation in my Outlook 
article just because it is an actual, potent, 
present cause of evil. 

As soon as Mr. O’Shea’s investigational 
methods have established this particular un- 
truth, his logieal methods deduce the follow- 
ing general untruth: 

He has taken a single instance in an isolated or 
perhaps mythical course of study. . . . One whose 
business it is to keep informed respecting educa- 
tion can not find [recommendations of] this kind 


of work. 


He has therefore been unable to find the 
Course in English (1917) authorized by the 
Board of School Directors of the largest city 
in Wisconsin, only 70 miles from his home 
town. This pamphlet is even more deadly 
than the Illinois course. In outlining the 
work for the sixth grade it tells teachers that 
“most of the important rules for punctuation 
are already understood by the pupil.” Every 
practical teacher’s mind jumps with indigna- 
tion when it sees that destructive statement; 
if Mr. O’Shea’s mind does not respond in a 
similar way, it is because he is unfamiliar 
with the most useful book ever written on 
teaching composition in the lower grades— 
Bernard M. Sheridan’s “Speaking and 
Writing English.” It is because he is un- 
familiar with the desperate struggle that in- 
structors in his own university have to estab- 
lish in the freshman brain that rudiment of 
punctuation, the distinction between a period 
and a comma. It is because he knows noth- 
ing of a long catalogue of tragedies typified 
by the experiments in Indiana colleges: in 
that most literary state hardly half of the 
entering classes can tell accurately whether a 
given group of words should be marked with 
a comma or a period. Instead of acquiring 
sordid knowledge of this kind he pleases him- 
self with a flattering picture in which French 
education is medieval, American education is 
much superior, and reverent throngs of in- 


vestigators come from all quarters of the 
world to learn humbly the secret of our suc- 
cess. He would delude us by arguing that 
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our soldiers succeeded in France because of 
their education. He does not know that ex- 
perimentation proves Indiana high-school 
pupils to be eighteen times as illiterate in 
writing English as French pupils of the same 
age are in writing French. He would prefer 
to believe the Milwaukee course, which as- 
sures him that fifth-grade pupils learn all the 
important rules of punctuation. 

The Milwaukee course is even more quaint 
that the one that advises the “breve and 
tilde” campaign. It soberly enjoins two im- 
portant additional rules for the sixth year, 
one of which is: “ The comma should be used 
to inclose titles of books, magazines, poems, 
stories, that form parts of sentences.” If Mr. 
O'Shea can not see why that is quaint, he 
may consult Professor Warner Taylor of his 
own university, who is medieval enough to 
recognize quaintness in courses of study. 

Mr. O’Shea may not find the deadly ele- 
ments in these, but he can see them if he 
ean get Mr. Taylor to point them out. Would 
he detect anything wrong with the following 
advice for the fifth grade, from the Wichita 
course? “the abbreviations ch. p., ed., Ph.D., 
B.I.; sixteen plurals in ves.” Perhaps he 
would find this tenth-grade requirement from 
Des Moines somewhat questionable: “ Review 
of simile, metaphor, personification, allegory, 
apostrophe, metonymy, hyperbole, antithesis.” 
The New York City Reports of Committees 
(1916) advises the stressing of certain false 
niceties that most professors of English in 
this country consider utterly insignificant, or 
even wrong: oo long in root, Italian a in 
wrath, intermediate a in path, not running 
together the sounds of at and all. Sixth- 
grade pupils of Charleston, West Virginia, 
are required to learn to punctuate broken 
quotations. The Uniform Course of Study 
for Indiana (1917-1918) requires “the usage 
of fo and at in the fourth year; for the fifth 
year “correct use of shall and will” (which 
President Wilson does not know) and “ quo- 
tation within a quotation ”; for the sixth year 
“ diseuss clearness and give general rules”; 
for the seventh year “colon, semicolon, paren- 
theses, dash, letters of introduction, imagary, 
and rhythm.” I wonder whether this sort of 
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thing might not seem, even to Professor 
O'Shea, a good deal like “ such a procedure ” 
as that advocated in the Illinois course. 

The pamphlets from which I quote were 
ill recommended as presumably more modern 
and thoughtful than the average. I have at 
hand only a few of these courses. If I had 
more, I could cite more illustrations of the 
criminally wrong procedure that is required 
by a majority of them. If Mr. O'Shea really 
wants to seek truth and see the “ bookful ” 
that I spoke of, he can find it at Teachers 
College, Columbia, in the hundreds of paste- 
board boxes in the reading room. An as- 
semblage of these dreadful facts, issued with 
that warmth and vigor that he can employ 
so tellingly, would be a capital service to 
American education. To deny that the facts 
exist is to prove himself insincere. 

I assume that he is sincere and honest, and 
that the multitude of abusive adjectives 
which he applies to me are used only because 
of his zeal for improving our education. I 
have no skill in retorting epithets, nor any 
wish to use space for personal controversy. 
My desire is that Mr. O’Shea’s honesty should 
be enlisted in a better cause than berating an 
obscure man for his ideas about pedagogy. I 
want him to help the effort that our Com- 
mittee on Economy of Time is making to im- 
prove the teaching of English. We are a 
group of twenty-one teachers from twelve states 
appointed by the National Council of Teachers 
of English to draft a report that will be 
directly useful to the schools. There is no 
other medievalist in this group; six of us are 
or have been teachers in normal schools; those 
parts of our work that have been tentatively 
published in the English Journal are not 
generally considered medieval. We shall en- 
counter incredulity as to how bad present 
conditions are, and we need all sincere edu- 
cators as allies in a good cause against 
ancient error. If “all the resources of Amer- 
ican educators are directed against the sort 
of thing to which Mr. Ward refers,” won’t 
Mr. O'Shea look at the facts, revise his 
opinion, and help us? 

If he can not, he will be hopelessly medie- 


val. Some younger and more alert educators 
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already regard him as such. For example, 
one man who used to be a professor in a Wis- 
consin normal school, who believes in peda- 
gogy and thinks my “ Bolshevism” is over- 
done—even this man writes: “I agree with 
your main thesis of the rottenness of school 
courses and administration generally, and the 
stupid inefficiency of most pedagogy.” From 
another Wisconsin normal school comes this 
approval: “I want to congratulate you for 
being able to get so much common sense in 
such a limited space.” (These letters are not 
mythical; 1 will furnish the names if Mr. 
O’Shea is skeptical.) The dean of another 
large teachers’ college, less than a thousand 
miles from Madison, says: “I think you are 
a wise man.” A professor of education who 
lives nearly two thousand miles from Madison 
has published a review which ought to in- 
terest Mr. O’Shea, because the writer has 
been “on the firing line of intellectual ad- 
vance ” both literally and figuratively. 

In France, set down in the midst of a group of 
American ‘‘educators,’’ I think I was made over. 
I revolted from their points of view—so often, ap- 
parently, more Prussian than democratic. How 
well I recall the many cold, rainy spring nights 
when a group of us would gather around the stove 
to discuss what seemed to us the height of un- 
scientific folly contained in the ideas of certain 
groups of ‘‘educational experts.’’ We often 
called our meetings Bolshevik meetings and our- 
selves Bolsheviki. We thought they were the ones 
strongly intrenched in power—the stand-patters. 
It is refreshing to read Mr. Ward’s article and 
learn that we were among those who make educa- 
tion safe for democracy! That they were the Bol- 
sheviki, 

Mr. O’Shea appears to be a long way back 
of the present firing line. It is worse to be 
behind the times than to be medieval. 

C. H. Warp 


Tue Tart ScHoo., 
WATERTOWN, CONN. 


QUOTATIONS 
HARVARD, OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
WE have called attention to the critical 
position in which the old universities find 
themselves at the end of the war. For four 
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years their revenues were depleted for lack of 
students. They are now overcrowded with 
eager young men who have exchanged their 
khaki for the undergraduate’s gown, but this 
renewed popularity heralds financial disaster. 
For the universities, like private citizens, find 
their pre-war incomes wholly inadequate now 
that prices have doubled. They can not make 
up the deficit simply by increasing their fees, 
and they apparently despair of finding any 
philanthropic millionaires to help them out of 
their troubles. At this juncture the voice of 
the tempter is heard suggesting that the state 
come to their With Mr. 
Fisher, an old Oxford tutor, at the head of 
the Board of Edueation, there will, it is 
urged, be no difficulty in securing handsome 
subsidies on favorable terms. The universities 
are assured that they may trust Mr. Fisher 
to respect their traditional independence and 
to abstain from interfering with their internal 
affairs. The trap is laid, and, for all we 
know, the Oxford and Cambridge dons may 
be about to march into it. Already Oxford 
has accepted a treasury dole of £30,000 as the 
price of her consent to a state inquiry intc 
her finance. But before the old universities 
commit themselves irretrievably to the tender 


may assistance. 


mercies of the board of education—where Mr. 
Fisher, after all, is only a passing guest—and 
bind themselves, in return for a few thousand 
pounds a year, to obey the orders of a depart- 
mental clerk in Whitehall, they should con- 
sider whether, after all, they could not derive 
the public without 
freedom. We 


realized during the war the fatal influence of 


more assistance from 


sacrificing their have all 
the German state upon the German univer- 
sities, whose well-paid professors sold their 
souls to the Hohenzollerns and helped to de- 
bauch the nation in the Hohenzollern interest. 
That was an extreme example of the curse of 
state control over universities, but it serves 


as a warning. We can well imagine how a 


Labor Government would seek to “ reorgan- 
ize” Oxford and Cambridge, the supposed 
resorts of the “idle rich,” if those universi- 
ties came to be dependent on state grants. A 
professor of economics who did not swallow 
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the absurd Marxian creed would be made very 
uncomfortable. Even if it be said that we 
need not fear Socialist intolerance, we should 
still maintain that Oxford and Cambridge 
would lose much of their authority if they 
gave up their independence. 

The question is whether the old universi- 
ties can avoid this grave peril by raising 
funds from the public. We should answer 
the question by advising them to take a leaf 
out of Harvard’s book. Harvard, founded in 
1636 by a graduate of Emmanuel, is the oldest 
and greatest of American universities. It is 
a noble school of learning of which the Eng- 
lish-speaking races may be proud. Before the 
war it was accounted rich, but like Oxford 
and Cambridge it has been hard hit by the 
war. For the past two years it has contrived 
to make its accounts balance, but it has done 
so at the expense of its teaching staff, whose 
salaries, fixed in 1905, are now wholly inade- 
quate. The university openly admits that it 
must increase the salaries by at least half if 
it is to attract or retain the ablest men and 
the best teachers, without whom Harvard can 
its position. Furthermore it 
recognizes that it must incur a large ex- 
penditure on buildings and apparatus if it is 
to keep abrest of the times in natural science. 
If Harvard does not continue to develop, it 
must fall behind its rivals. The situation, in 
fact, is a parallel to that of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. But the difference lies in this, that, 
instead of sitting with folded hands and 
lamenting over their misfortunes, the Har- 
vard men have started what is called a pub- 
licity campaign on a most elaborate scale, 


not maintain 


with the avowed purpose of collecting fifteen 
and a quarter million dollars for their uni- 
Their task is facilitated by the ex- 
many 


versity. 
istence throughout America and in 
foreign countries of Harvard clubs, in which 
old graduates of Harvard are careful to en- 
roll themselves. This world-wide network of 
Harvard clubs maintains among the many 
thousands of former students a living enthu- 
siasm for their Alma Mater. Some of the 
clubs subscribe for scholarships, open to 
pupils in the local schools and tenable at 
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Harvard. Others subscribe to endow Har- 
vard fellowships, or to help the university in 
any special emergency. The great appeal on 
behalf of Harvard therefore finds all the Har- 
vard clubs ready to act as local agents and to 
assist in every possible way. We observe that 
committees are at work not only in every part 
of the United States but also in Great 
Britain, France, Japan, China, Australia and 
Canada. We have not the least doubt that 
they will raise the required fifteen and a 
quarter million dollars, because they have 
gone about their task in a businesslike maner. 
We would add here, to illustrate the Amer- 
ican graduate’s firm belief in organization, 
that the American Rhodes scholars who have 
been at Oxford have a society of their own 
and publish an excellent quarterly, the Amer- 
ican Oxonian, under the editorship of Mr. 
Aldelotte. These few hundred Oxonians of 
recent years are thus in closer touch with one 
another than the vast majority of Oxford and 
Cambridge men, though the colleges which 
publish magazines do something to keep their 
old members together. 

The Oxford common-rooms would perhaps 
be shocked if they saw the frank and in- 
genious appeals which are being circulated by 
these energetic Harvard men. One finely 
printed quarto pamphlet, with a facsimile of 
a letter from President Lowell, gives a plain 
answer to the question why Harvard needs 
money. Each department states what is do- 
ing, explains what it wishes to do, and sup- 
plies an estimate of the sum _ required. 
“When an institution asks for endowments,” 
says the pamphlet, “it must answer the ques- 
tion, ‘What do you do to justify this sup- 
port?’ Harvard produces trained men. That 
is its answer. That is its reason for exist- 
ence. The value of trained men to America 
justifies any appeal for increased endowment 
Harvard may make.” That is candid, and 
also true. In the succeeding pages we are 
told precisely how much the various schools 
of Harvard University want in order to con- 
tinue to expand their excellent work. Har- 
vard’s pressing needs amount, as we have 
said, to fifteen and a quarter million dollars. 
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The graduate school of education asks for a 
million, and new chemical laboratories will 
cost another million. Harvard’s “needs for 
the future” are further estimated to cost 
26,809,000 dollars, or slightly over a million 
dollars a year. Its supporters regard it as a 
great undertaking, which must be kept up to 
date, and which will amply repay the Amer- 
ican people for every dollar that is subscribed. 
They show no false modesty, no fear of being 
thought extravagant in their demands. Edu- 
cation in America is regarded as a necessary. 
Lord Rothermere’s recent proposal to repeal 
the new Education Act on the ground that we 
can not afford luxuries would be incompre- 
hensible to Americans. All that Harvard 
men have to do is to prove to their country- 
men that the university is fulfilling its pur- 
pose and that it is worth helping. Among 
other advertisements of their appeal we may 
mention a “ Memorandum showing deductions 
from taxable incomes made possible by gifts 
to Harvard Endowment Fund 
amendment of the Federal Revenue Act, 


By a recent 


gifts made to an educational corporation may 
be deducted from the donor’s income subject 
to tax, up to fifteen per cent. of his income, 
very much as life insurance premiums are 
deducted here. The Harvard organizers in 
this memorandum tell a wealthy man how 
much he will save in income tax if he sends a 
substantial cheque to the fund. All the vigor 
and ingenuity of the American advertiser, as 
well as the enthusiasm of Harvard’s loyal 
sons, have been brought to bear in this cam- 
paign. We can not help wondering why, if 
Harvard can publicly appeal for funds, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge can not—or will not. 
We are sure that Oxford and Cambridge 
graduates regard their old universities with 
quite as much affection as Harvard men have 
for Harvard. We are equally confident that 
Oxford and Cambridge are as much respected 
as ever by the British people at home and 
oversea. The growth of the new universities 
has greatly increased the educated class which 
knows how to appreciate Oxford and Cam- 
bridge at their full value. The old univer- 
sities have only to appeal to the special 
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loyalty of their old graduates and to the 
general sympathy of the public in order to 
raise the funds that they sorely need. Pro- 
vided that the appeal is made in the right 
way and by the right people, the response 
should be prompt and generous. We recom- 
mend Oxford and Cambridge to make the 
experiment. They must be sturdy beggars in 
a good cause, like their Harvard friends.— 


The London Spe ctator. 


PROFESSORIAL BUDGETS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE serious situation which confronts col- 
lege teachers «all over the United States is 
reflected in the endowment campaigns now 
being conducted by such institutions as Har- 
vard, Yale, Prineeton, Cornell, and the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. No one 
can justly compare this belated effort for 
salary revision with those now being agitated 
by miners, steel workers and railroad em- 
ployees all of whom have during the period of 
the war received adjustments of wages in- 
creasing on an average the salary 100 to 120 
percent. over and above the wage of 1914. 

The college teachers throughout the United 
States devoted themselves whole-heartedly to 
the prosecution of the war; the college teach- 
ers and their students made a glorious war 
record; the college teachers refrained, even 
under the stress of war conditions, from pre- 
senting their just claims for wage adjust- 
ments while the war was pending. Now that 
the war is over their patriotic devotion should 
not result to their disadvantage. College 
teachers and other teachers have at various 
times been urged to organize or to affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor to 
receive the recognition which is their due, 
but the whole sentiment of the profession and 
the interests of society are against this action. 

Last spring a statistical study of family 
budgets from teachers at the University of 
Michigan was presented to the board of 
regents of the university. The study was 
based upon seventy-six actual and detailed 
budgets of faculty families for the academic 
year, 1917-1918. Even at that time these 
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budgets showed an average deficit of $871 for 
the sixty-two professors reporting. During 
the period, then, when families were econo- 
mizing on clothing and on food the average 
university salary failed to cover expenditures 
by $871.00. For men with three children or 
more, the average annual deficit was found to 
be $1,100. 

Families of two, 7 e., without children, 
reported an average deficit of only $221; it 
was not considered necessary by the ,com- 
mittee to discuss the financial problems of 
bachelors. 

For the academic year 1918-1919 the figures 
would be appreciably higher. During the 
period of the war and notably during the 
past year, professors have been forced to draw 
upon their meager capital, or to borrow money 
and at the present time there is no bank in 
Ann Arbor which does not hold the notes of 
many professors and instructors drawn during 
the months of August, September and Octo- 
ber, 1919. The cumulative effect of the four 
years of strain and struggle is now apparent. 

Those budgets, it should be stated, con- 
tained no items which could be classed as 
luxuries. No such expense, for instance, as 
the maintenance of an automobile, was in- 
cluded. The average salary of university 
teachers, particularly when the natural social 
demands are taken into consideration, pre- 
cludes the possibility of an automobile unless 
there is private income. 

On the basis of the budgets a “ Minimum 
Decent Living Budget ” for an Assistant Pro- 
fessor with two children was constructed. 
This is as follows: 


MINIMUM DECENT LIVING BUDGET 
Assistant Professor, Family of Four 
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furnishings 300 374 261 
Incidentals 100 97 R°2 
Laundry and occasional help 300 285 259 
Professional and personal 100 124 68 
Chureh and charity :, 75 113 65 
Health, incl. physician, dentist. 150 136 189 
Societies, books, periodicals, 

trave - music, recreation 225 957 165 
Insurance and savings 300 229 125 

Total 3,300 3.250 2.673 


NOTES 
The salary attainable by an assistant professor 
should be $3,300; the entrance salary in this grade 
should be no less than $2,500, increasing annually 
by $100 to the n rmal maximum of $3,300. 
Rent High in Ann Arbor 
Food.—The food is slightly under fifty cents per 
day per individual, and is a moderate allowance; 


government plans fifty-three cents per day per 
The heat item ineludes general operating ex 
Incidentals covers stamps, correspondence, car 


Professional and personal, covers attendance at 
meetings of learned societies, professional corre- 
spondence, occasional clerical work, and the like. 

Service, includes laundry and occasional help, 
but hardly the services of a maid at this figure. 

Health item is lower than the actual average. 

The insurance and saving item could provide 
about $15,000 ordinary insurance which would 
guarantee an income of about $1,000 to dependents 

The final item includes education and recreation. 

Every effort was made to avoid exaggeration in 
any of the above items. 


Certainly the above budget was modest at 
the time it was constructed; and in the time 
intervening, nine months, food, rent and cloth- 
ing, have again made material advances. The 
sharp increase in rents has come within the 
past six months in Ann Arbor as in many 
other college towns. 

A study was also made of the rise in the 
cost of living in Ann Arbor in the ten years 
between 1908 and 1918. It was shown that a 
conservative estimate placed the increase in 
the cost of living at 110 per cent. No econo- 
mist would dispute these figures; no econo- 
mist would dispute either the fact that in 


these intervening nine months since this 


budget study was made another appreciable 
advat ce has been made. 
The minimum salaries at Michigan in the 


period 1908 to 1918 were: 


Assistant Associate Full 

bestenaten Sentiamem Bhasin oe 

$900 1908 $1.600 $2,000 $2,500 
$1,000 1914 $2,100 1914 


It was proposed to the Board of Regents 
by the Senate Committee that the following 
minima be established at the least salaries 
which would correspond in any measure to 


the demands of the present day : 


Assistant Associate Full 
Instructor Professor Professor Professor 
$1,500 $2,500 $3,500 £4,000 


The following minimum salaries for the 


academic vear, 1919-1920, have been estab- 
lished by the Board of Regents at Michigan: 


Assistant Associate } 
Instructor Professor Profeasor Professor 
$1300 £0 ONT 2° 700 £2 O00 
pl, Po, P~,/ Pe) yu 


Instructors changed to $1,500 at the October 


meeting 


To the assistant professor and instructor 
advances were made at Ann Arbor of thirty 
per cent. over the preceding salaries; for 
associate professors and full professors an in- 
crease of twenty-five per cent. was granted. 
These increases are effective October 1, 1919. 

In the lower ranks it has not recently been 
possible to secure men with the same degree 
of academic training as in previous years, nor 
is the immediate outlook better for the higher 
educational institutions of America. As study 
of the enrolment, or lack of it, in our grad- 
uate schools, bears witness to the fact that 
young men have noted the handwriting on the 
wall. 

At the present time the standard of living 
for university teachers throughout the United 
States is appreciably lower than it has been. 
The question of academic standards of living 
must be faced squarely by the governing 
boards of our institutions of learning; it does 
not help, particularly, teachers in one institu- 
tion to meet their debts to know that teachers 
in other institutions are also in difficulty. 
Just as with the laborer the only relief will 
be in adjustment of wage which will corre 





650 


spond in some measure to the increase in the 


cost of living. Those who support, as well as 


who direct, academic institutions must 
that 
instructor to-day as they were able to obtain 


if they wish the same type of 


ten years ago that the quotation is higher and 
that this quotation is based upon the present 
cost of living. The four lean years of patient 
waiting should somehow receive their reward; 
to impose further years of waiting and to 
offer encouragement in the remote hope of 
lower price levels, is only a poor reward. 
The problem which we face is not primarily 
the problem of the professors and teachers. 
Fundamentally it is the problem of the in- 
We owe to the 
our 


tellectual future of America. 
thronging 
inspiration and training 
We owe to the future 


Our duty is not 


young people who are now 


colleges the best 
which can be given. 
trained and gifted teachers. 
alone to America but to the world, for the 
great universities of Europe have been sorely 
stricken. Our universities are to train men 
to make them mentally and morally able to 
grapple with the problems which now con- 
front the world. In this men of 
character and intellect, wholly devoted to the 


profession of teaching, are needed. 


service 


Louis C. KarpinskI, 
Professor of Mathematics 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL TRAINING OF 
WOUNDED SOLDIERS 


Tue educational readjustment and recon- 
struction now in progress 1n this country as 
it nec- 


many 


the result of our recent war, make 


essary for educators to survey from 
angles the work of our publie school system. 
The following brief table will give a cross 
section view of the school training of a 
limited number of wounded soldiers. 

The amount of schooling obtained by 735 
of a non-selected group of the patients en- 
rolled in the Department of Occupational 
Therapy of Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., in December, 1918, was 


as follows: 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


No schooling . 

Reached Grade I. 

Reached Grade IT. 

Reached Grade III. 

Reached Grade IV. 

Reached Grade V. 

Reached Grade VI aera 

Reached Grade VII. ; 87 

Reached Grade VIII. 181 

Reached high school but not grad- 
uated 101 


Graduated from high school 


Entered college 
Graduated from college 


Total 100.0 


An analysis of these percentages shows that 
53.1 per cent. failed to get beyond the seventh grade. 
77.7 per cent. failed to get beyond the eighth grade. 
22.3 per cent. had some high school training. 

3.4 per cent. had some college training. 
3.7 per cent. had no schooling. 
8.6 per cent. were graduated from high school. 

.3 per cent. were graduated from college. 

The amount of schooling of this group of 
patients is representative, although it seems 
low, for a subsequent study of 12,000 cases in 
different hospitals made by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office shows that 25 per cent reached 
the eighth grade and the distribution of the 
others is almost identical with that found in 
this preliminary report from Walter Reed 
Hospital. 

That these patients have had so little school- 
ing, and likewise so little technical training, 
as shown by the Distribution of the Trade 
Test ratings and the shop assignments, is due 
in the main to the careful combing out of 
the trained men for important positions out- 
side the trenches by the personnel program of 
the Army,’ and perhaps also to a selecting 
factor involved in voluntary attendance at 
classes within the hospital. The results in- 
dicate the urgent need for further training by 
the Federal Board for Voevational Education 
after the men are discharged from the service, 
and call attention to the low educational 
training of the young men of this country. 

Bmp T. Baipwin 

Tue State UNIVERsITY or Iowa, 

Iowa Ciry, 








